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THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


Fathers’  Day  brought  an 
unprecedented  number  (121 
fathers,  2 grandfathers,  and 
one  uncle)  to  the  campus  this 
past  May.  You  will  find  the 
details  elsewhere,  but  this  was 
a great  occasion  for  the  col- 
lege. Beautiful  spring  weather 
made  all  outdoor  activities 
pleasant,  including  the  crown- 
ing of  a lovely  May  Queen. 

CMore  than  100 

-Alumnae  Back 

At  Commencement-time  we 
saw  more  alumnae  back  than 
in  any  recent  year,  over  100. 
Not  only  were  a great  many 
at  the  new  campus  for  the 
alumnae  dinner  and  accom- 
panying affairs,  but  many 
others  joined  the  audience  at 
Commencement  itself.  Some 
colleges  believe  that  graduates 
should  return  only  in  the  big 
reunion  years  (such  as  fifth, 
tenth,  twenty-fifth,  and  so 
forth).  Here  at  Pine  Manor 
alumnae  are  welcome  when- 
ever they  come  and  particu- 
larly at  reunion  time.  They 
are  likely  to  be  more  in  the 
big  years,  but  everyone  is 
welcome  what  ever  the  anni- 
versary may  be. 

One  of  the  high-lights  of 
the  alumnae  dinner  was  the 
unveiling  of  a fine  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter, 
president  emerita.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Ford  H.  Cooper, 
of  Boston,  and  was  extremely 
successful. 

The  Commencement  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Huston  Smith.  It  was  a splen- 
did talk  and  appears  in  full 
in  this  issue.  Bishop  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  gave  a fine 
sermon  in  the  Village  Church 
at  the  baccalaureate  service. 


President's  Cup  Qoes  to- 
Alary  Kay  Carlson 


Silver  Anniversary  Concert 
Tor  Ruth  Tf.  Sleeper 


The  largest  class  in  the 
history  of  the  college  gradu- 
ated this  June;  122  received 
their  Associate  in  Art  degrees. 
The  President’s  Cup  was 
awarded  for  the  third  time  in 
seven  years.  It  went  to  Mary 
Kay  Carlson  of  Chappell, 
Nebraska,  adding  her  name  to 
a distinguished  list  that  ex- 
tends back  to  1935.  (see  back 
cover) . 


Musical  events  at  the  end 
of  the  year  were  particularly 
interesting.  A second  choir 
record  was  produced,  and 
can  be  purchased  through  the 
Music  Department.  It  is  a fine 
recording  of  a splendid  choir. 
The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
Concert,  given  in  honor  of 
Ruth  Ann  Sleeper,  featured 
many  alumnae.  Some  per- 
formed and  many  others  con- 


President  Ferry  congratulates 
the  parents  of  Mary  Kay  Carl- 
son ’63,  winner  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Cup.  See  back  cover  for 
former  winners  of  this  coveted 
award. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  CONTINUED 


Graham  P.  Teller,  head  of  the 
Fine  Arts  department.  Miss 
Gegerias  has  been  studying 
toward  her  doctorate  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Mr. 
Teller  has  been  working  for 
an  advanced  degree  at  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 

186  freshmen  to  Enter 
in  fall 

T.  Douglas  Stenberg,  Di- 
rector of  Admissions,  reports 
that  he  expects  186  freshmen 
to  enter  the  college  as  resident 
students  this  coming  fall.  We 
expect  a total  enrollment  of 
approximately  310  boarders. 
Among  the  freshmen  will  be 


at  least  16  alumnae  daughters. 
One  of  them  is  also  a grand- 
daughter of  an  alumna,  the 
first  so  to  enter  this  college 
since  its  founding.  No  stu- 
dents will  be  more  welcome 
than  these  this  September. 

There  is  much  activity  on 
campus  these  days.  I hope 
very  much  that  all  alumnae 
will  make  an  effort  to  visit 
both  the  old  site  and  the  new 
when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  alumnae  office 
has  moved  from  Grove  House 
to  Morrill  blouse.  Do  let  us 
have  a chance  to  say  hello  to 
you  and  to  your  friends  when 
you  are  in  the  vicinity. 


President  Ferry  presents  the  French  Prize  to  Nancy  Baum  '63, 
editor  of  the  Pine  Manor  News.  Nancy  is  working  for  Time  maga- 
zine this  summer  and  will  attend  either  Barnard  or  Connecticut 
College  in  the  fall. 


tributed  letters  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Sleeper.  It  was  a fitting 
climax  for  twenty-five  years 
of  fine  service  to  the  college. 
Mrs.  Sleeper  will  be  away 
from  the  campus  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  coming 
year,  on  sabbatic  leave.  She 
will  then  rejoin  the  faculty  in 
her  usual  role.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  alumnae  choir  at 
Last  Chapel  was  so  successful 
that  very  likely  it  will  be  an 
annual  event. 


Dean  Eleanor  C.  Romig  — 
After  seven  years  at  Pine  Man- 
or, Miss  Romig  has  accepted  a 
post  in  Turkey  as  Dean  and 
American  Vice  President  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls. 

T)ean  Romig  Accepts  Post 
in  furkey 

Dean  Eleanor  C.  Romig, 
who  joined  the  Pine  Manor 
administrative  staff  in  1956, 
has  accepted  a post  as  Dean 
and  Vice  President  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  in 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  She  leaves 
this  summer  to  take  up  her 
new  duties,  carrying  with  her 
the  thanks  and  best  wishes  of 
trustees  and  her  Pine  Manor 
associates.  We  are  indebted 
to  her  for  seven  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  the 
college. 

Two  important  members 
of  the  faculty  return  to  the 
campus  from  sabbatic  leaves 
this  coming  fall.  They  are 
Mary  Gegerias,  head  of  the 
French  department,  and 


1 News  of  trustees 

Alumnae  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Marion  Leavitt 
Beach  was  elected  an  alumna 
trustee  at  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Board  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Myles  Morgan  whose  term 
had  come  to  its  end.  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  elected  to  a five- 
year  term  as  a regular  trustee 
at  this  meeting,  so  that  there 
will  be  six  alumnae  on  the 
board  this  coming  fall. 

Dr.  Pauline  Tomkins,  '38, 
published  a challenging  ar- 
ticle entitled  “Change  and 
Challenge  For  the  Educated 
Woman”  in  the  May  18  issue 
of  Saturday  Review.  We  hope 
to  print  excerpts  soon.  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Russell,  well-known 
to  people  of  the  Chicago  area, 
has  accepted  election  to  the 
Board  for  a five-year  term. 
He  is  Chief  of  the  General 
Surgical  Services  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
talk  with  quite  a few  alumnae 
and  other  friends  about  the 
college’s  coming  move  during 
recent  months.  Although  the 
number  of  people  so  con- 
sulted has  been  small,  several 
have  been  particularly  gen- 
erous toward  the  college.  As 
a result,  we  have  filed  an 
application  for  a 2.7  million 
dollar  Federal  loan  with  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  When  this  is  ap- 
proved, plans  will  be  submit- 
ted for  bids,  and  we  expect  to 
break  ground  by  early  fall.  A 
model  of  the  new  campus  and 
the  proposed  buildings  is  now 
available  for  all  to  see  in  the 
Pine  Manor  Administration 
Building  on  the  Wellesley 
campus.  Guests  are  always 
welcome  there. 


Trustees  gather  after  commencement  exercises. 


Janet  McChesney  Morgan  '21,  trustee,  and  President  Ferry  unveil  the  model  of  the  new  campus 
at  alumnae  weekend,  as  TV  cameras  record  the  event  for  Boston  audiences. 


Commencement  Address  1963 


“THE  BEST  IN  MAN” 


A 

L wise  man  has  recently  pro- 
posed that  we  do  away  with 
commencement  addresses. 
For  on  occasions  like  these, 
when  — like  the  god  Janus 
— we  look  back  over  the 
road  we  have  come  and  for- 
ward into  the  future,  when 
within  a few  brief  hours  we 
seek  to  crown  with  honor 
the  achievement  of  years,  and 
when  time  itself  seems  sus- 
pended on  the  edge  of  a 
tomorrow  great  with  uncer- 
tainty and  promise  — in  mo- 
ments like  these,  words  must 
always  fail.  Consequently  (so 
this  proposal  continues)  we 
would  do  better  at  such  times 
to  turn  to  a truer  language  of 
the  human  spirit  — to  music, 
say,  and  substitute  for  the 
commencement  address  a 
symphony  which  is  at  once 
profpund  and  simple,  at  the 
close  of  which  we  might  say 
to  those  of  you  who  are  being 
graduated:  “This  is  what  life 
is  like:  beauty  mingled  with 
sadness.  Its  sadness  you  can- 
not escape.  Try  not  to  miss 
its  beauty  either.  God  bless 
you  all.” 


All  of  us,  I am  sure,  sense 
the  wisdom  of  this  proposal, 
and  certainly  no  one  would 
be  happier  than  I at  this  point 
to  yield  to  a good  symphony 
orchestra.  Yet  there  is  also 
something  to  be  said  for 
words.  For  if  words  speak  less 
directly  to  the  human  soul, 
they  speak  less  ambiguously. 
And  though  they  can  never 
deliver  the  spirit  to  its  desti- 
nation, they  can  at  least  pro- 
vide a runway  from  which 
our  aspirations  and  imagin- 
ings can  take  flight.  This  is 
the  opportunity  of  this  hour: 
to  celebrate  with  song  and 
rite  and  word  some  things  in 
life  which  we  count  impor- 
tant, that  perchance,  by  some 
brief  glance  of  spirit,  we  may 
enter  for  a moment  into  that 
realm  which  is  above  the 
creature. 

All  of  you  who  surround 
this  occasion  would,  I am 
sure,  want  me  to  begin  by 
paying  tribute  to  those  who 
are  its  focus:  the  graduating 
seniors.  It  has  been  no  easy 
road  which  has  led  you  to 
these  moments.  (It  hasn’t  been 


easy  for  some  of  your  parents 
either,  1 might  add,  but  that’s 
an  aside.)  I used  to  amuse 
myself  during  graduation  ex- 
ercises by  wondering  how 
many  gallons  of  midnight  oil 
lay  behind  the  diplomas  that 
were  being  dispensed.  Since 
going  to  MIT  and  being 
caught  up  in  the  electronic 
age,  this  image  seems  hope- 
lessly antiquated,  and  I now 
find  myself  trying  to  reckon 
instead  the  number  of  kilo- 
watts of  electroencephalo- 
graphic  energy  that  lie  behind 
the  pieces  of  parchment  you 
are  to  receive.  We’ll  never 
know:  even  if  the  figure  could 
be  computed,  you  haven’t 
kept  count.  But  we  know  that 
the  sum  would  be  high.  And 
so,  on  behalf  of  us  all,  I want 
to  salute  you,  especially  those 
of  you  have  given  more  than 
the  minimum  of  yourselves  to 
these  years  of  your  education. 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  spirit.  And  if,  along  with 
George  Kennan,  I speak  of 
you  as  the  heroes  of  our  time, 
it  is  because  I believe  that  the 
disciples  of  education  in  its 


truest  sense  are  the  leaven  of 
civilization.  For  at  its  best  ed- 
ucation is  not  mere  informa- 
tion; it  is  transformation.  As 
e-ducare,  the  drawing  forth 
of  that  which  is  potentially 
best  in  man,  it  seeks  trans- 
formation of  the  human  spirit 
into  a life  of  quickened  per- 
ception, heightened  interest, 
nobler  aspiration,  and  deep- 
ened community. 

The  achievements  for  which 
you  are  formally  credited  this 
morning  — the  term  papers, 
the  tests,  the  long  hours  in 
the  library  — these  have  gone 
on  in  the  front  rooms  of  your 
mind.  1 want  to  think  with 
you  in  these  minutes  about 
some  things  that  have  been 
going  on  in  the  back  rooms 
of  your  mind. 

“Each  T/usf  Choose 
Jdis  Own  Adversary" 

There,  during  these  years, 
you  have  been  firming  up  a 
picture  you  began  painting 
before  you  even  knew  words. 
It  is  a picture  of  yourself, 
painted  from  the  pigments  of 


your  dreams  and  feelings, 
your  hopes  and  despairs.  It  is 
a picture  of  all  that  this  fab- 
ulous human  experience  has 
meant  — or  failed  to  mean  — 
to  you  up  to  this  point,  and 
of  what  you  hope  it  may  mean 
in  the  years  ahead.  Each  of 
you  has  her  own  style.  For 
some  it  is  bold  and  gay,  com- 
passionate in  its  feeling.  For 
others  it  may  be  full  of  terror 
and  angry  protest.  You  may 
be  painting  an  abstraction : 
it  may  be  blobs  and  dots, 
dribbles  and  improvisation. 
Or,  if  you  fear  to  look  be- 
neath the  surface  of  life  — or 
above  it  — it  could  be  as 
literal  as  an  amateur  photo- 
graph. In  any  case  each  self- 
portrait  is  unique,  which  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  every  man 
and  woman  must  wreak  him- 
self on  the  world  in  his  own 
way.  Each  must  choose  his 
own  adversary. 

Living  “Without  Cheating" 

Without  intruding  into  the 
style  of  your  individual  self- 
portraits,  which  are  (and 


should  remain)  your  own  se- 
crets, I do  want  to  ask  about 
the  size  of  the  canvas  on 
which  you  are  painting  them. 
For  our  times  appear  to  be 
spiraling  toward  the  view  that 
the  possibilities  of  life  afford 
us  only  a tiny  two  by  two 
inch  canvas  to  work  on  — 
scarcely  enough  for  a master- 
piece. A recent  study  of  the 
great  French  writer,  Albert 
Camus,  can  be  taken  as 
typical.  “Right  from  the 
beginning,”  this  biographer 
writes, 

Camus  set  himself  the  task 
of  trying  to  live  ‘without 
cheating.’ This  meant  trying 
to  live  without  the  help  of 
the  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical ‘illusions’  that  had 
once  made  the  universe  seem 
friendly  and  familiar  and 
that  had  once  given  mean- 
ing to  the  human  sojourn  on 
earth.  And  this,  in  turn, 
meant  trying  to  find  a 
ground  for  affirmation  in 
the  very  premises  that  ap- 
peared to  be  leading  him  — 
and  the  whole  of  the  20th 


Class  Day 

Century  — inexorably  into 
nihilism  ...  It  meant  living 
in  the  realization  that  life  is 
an  utterly  incomprehensible 
absurdity. 

I do  not  deny  that  this  view 
may  be  right.  What  I deny 
is  that  it  is  the  view  to  which 
honesty',  courage,  sensitivity, 
and  the  best  of  contemporary 
knowledge  necessarily  lead  us. 

Honesty  leads  us  to  the 
view  that  is  absurd  only  if  we 
absolutize  our  ordinary,  pro- 
saic, Monday-morning  out- 
look as  providing  the  final 
perspective  on  the  meaning  of 
our  days.  But  there  are  at 
least  two  reasons  for  suspect- 
ing that  our  common-sense 
perspective  does  not  give  us 
the  full  picture. 

Evolution  and  Perception  — 
Jdow  “Narrow  Our  Vision 

One  of  these  is  evolution. 
Viewed  in  sufficient  depth 
(millions  of  years)  , the  most 
conspicuous  fact  about  life  is 
that  it  has  advanced  steadily 
and  seemingly  inexorably  in 


range  of  consciousness.  Each 
new  step  in  this  advance  has 
disclosed  vistas  which  must 
at  first  have  been  absolutely 
astonishing,  for  not  only  could, 
they  not  have  been  predicted; 
from  the  narrower  angles  of 
vision  that  preceded  them, 
they  could  not  even  have  been 
imagined.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  assume  that  we  stand  at 
the  top  of  this  ladder?  Myopia 
might  induce  us  to  think  so, 
but  reason  suggests  the  op- 
posite. It  suggests  that  our 
current  human  consciousness 
is  no  more  equipped  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  life 
than  a dog’s  mind  is  capable 
of  understanding  fully  the 
nature  of  its  perceptions. 

The  second  reason  for 
supposing  that  our  ordinary 
outlooks  are  anything  but 
complete  concerns  perception. 
Studies  here  have  increasingly 
confirmed  Kant’s  point  that 
we  do  not  see  the  world  as 
it  is  in  its  fullness;  we  see 
only  the  thin  band  that  our 
particular  psycho-physical  re- 
ceptors are  capable  of  picking 
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up.  If  we  had  X-ray  eyes,  we 
would  see  right  through  the 
walls  that  surround  us : only 
their  steel  girders  and  concrete 
buttresses  would  be  visible. 
Conversely,  if  we  had  radio- 
eyes, we  would  see  the  radio 
waves  that  are  pulsing  through 
this  chapel  constantly.  If  our 
eyes  were  like  frogs,  nothing 
stationary  would  be  percep- 
tible; the  moment  anything 
stopped  moving  it  would  sim- 
ply drop  out  of  existence  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned. 
Neurophysiologists  tell  us  that 
nerves  throughout  our  bodies 
are  feeding  up  toward  our 
brain  tens  of  thousands  of 
impulses  every  second. 

Almost  none  of  them  get 
through  to  register  on  our 
consciousness.  From  a practi- 
cal view  point  this  is  fortun- 
ate, for,  if  they  did,  we  would 
be  overwhelmed.  Aware  of 
ten  thousand  things  at  once, 
we  couldn’t  be  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  few  things  to 
which  we  must  attend  if  we 
are  to  survive  — reckless 
drivers,  roofs  that  leak,  the 


various  promptings  that  in- 
duce us  to  get  the  day’s  work 
done.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  pure  knowledge,  how 
narrow  our  vision. 

“Awe  — is  the  Best  of  “Man" 

Now  that  we  know  that 
what  we  normally  see  is  but 
a fraction  of  the  total  environ- 
ment that  surrounds  us,  let 
me  ask  you  to  entertain  two 
other  possibilities:  first,  that 
the  part  that  transcends  us 
differs  from  what  we  know 
not  only  in  extent  but  in  kind; 
and  second,  that  its  signi- 
ficance exceeds  that  of  the 
spheres  we  currently  appre- 
hend. This  brings  us  to  a 
unique  human  sentiment, 
namely  awe.  Awe  involves  a 
distinctive  blend  of  fear  and 
fascination.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  emotions  we  might 
expect  to  encounter  if  our 
perceptual  apertures  were 
temporarily  dilated  — if,  as 
Kant  might  put  it,  our  cat- 
egories of  perception  were 
momentarily  relaxed  and  we 
were  introduced  to  a realm 


which  might  be  regarded  as 
psychologically  supernatural. 
The  sight  of  dimensions  of 
being  we  hadn’t  known  ex- 
isted would  fascinate  and  en- 
thrall us.  But  we  would  also 
be  afraid  — as  fearful  as  the 
fish  that  flipped  and  flapped 
their  way  onto  dry  land  to  be- 
come the  first  amphibians. 
For  one  never  knows  on  first 
encounter  whether  a new  ter- 
rain is  inhabitable.  It  may 
abound  with  precipices  of  the 
spirit:  wild,  untrodden  spaces 
lurking  with  violence  or  in- 
difference to  man. 

The  mode  whereby  that 
which  transcends  our  normal 
experience  occasionally  breaks 
through  to  us  is,  as  we  have 
indicated,  awe.  Awe  is  the 
sensation  that  comes  over  us 
when  our  routine  neuron  cir- 
cuits get  smashed  and  the 
lights  of  universes  beyond  our 
ken  come  leaping  through  to 
us.  It  involves  a steep  and  un- 
canny transition  from  a com- 
mon sense  view  of  things  to 
an  infinitely  expanded  and 
liberating  one;  from  seeing 


things  as  men  describe  them 
to  seeing  them  as  men  can- 
not describe  them  because 
they  have  no  words  for  what 
they  have  never  before  en- 
countered. And  awe,  said 
Goethe, 

is  the  best  of  man:  howe'er 
the  world's 

^Misprizing  of  the  feeling 
would  prevent  us, 

Deeply  we  feel,  once  gripped, 
the  wierd  Portentous. 

Man  lives  on  the  verge,  al- 
ways on  the  borderland  of  a 
something  more.  He  is  the 
only  animal  who  has  restless- 
ness built  into  his  very  nature. 
Like  the  expanding  universe 
itself,  man’s  mind  is  by  na- 
ture bent  on  pouring  over 
limitless  horizons.  Winged  by 
imagination,  human  desires 
fly  beyond  the  scope  of  na- 
tural instinct  and  mock  our 
efforts  to  satisfy  them.  Even 
when,  perhaps  especially 
when,  we  succeed  in  allying 
the  grosser  forms  of  uneasi- 
ness — after  we  have  seen 
the  world,  after  we  have  found 
the  love  of  our  lives  — even 
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then  the  sense  of  a beyond 
remains.  We  live  always  on 
a threshold,  and  insofar  as 
we  try  to  deny  and  turn  our 
backs  on  it,  sinking  back  into 
the  passivity  and  complacency 
of  the  Nothing  Else  But,  we 
forfeit  the  one  chance  we  have 
of  fulfilling  our  destiny  as  ra- 
tional and  spiritual  creatures. 

A threshold  implies  a man- 
sion beyond,  but  how  can  we 
know  that  the  mansion  is  real 
if  we  are  unable  to  enter  and 
take  up  abode  in  it?  The 
“how”  may  be  ultimately  un- 
answerable, but  it  is  the  tes- 
timony of  some  4,000  years 
of  recorded  human  experience 
that  men  can  and  do  have  in- 
tuitions of  a dark  presence 
beyond.  These  intuitions  can 
err  in  details,  but  they  can 
never  be  proved  to  err  in 
their  major  assurances  of  a 
Something  More  which  stands 
behind  our  present  grasp. 
Everyone  to  some  degree 
gets  and  secretly  depends  on 
glimpses  of  reality  that  go 
beyond  the  given  certainties 
and  inductive  probabilities  of 
sense  experience.  The  seer. 


the  saint,  the  poet  are  not 
freaks : they  are  we  and  we 
are  they,  potentially.  The 
difference  is  that  they  have 
learned  to  concentrate  and 
intensify  the  insights  which 
the  rest  of  us  habitually  dis- 
sipate or  ignore.  They  have 
learned  and  can  sometimes 
teach  us  the  art  of  creative 
listening.  To  listen  for  the 
voice  of  Wisdom,  or  the 
Muse,  or  Conscience,  or  one’s 
daimon  means  standing  ready 
to  be  guided  by  an  imperative 
not  wholly  of  one’s  own  mak- 
ing yet  to  which  one’s  psyche 
responds  at  depth  level. 

We  aim,  said  Justice 
Holmes,  at  the  infinite,  and 
when  our  arrow  falls  to 
earth  it  is  in  flames.  But  it 
is  not  with  Holmes  that  I 
wish  to  close  but  with  Robert 
Frost,  gathered  as  we  are 
within  the  year  of  his  death. 
He  saw  man’s  condition  as 
essentially  nescience,  a living 
in  darkness.  But  this  never 
induced  him  to  give  up  hope. 
In  “A  Cabin  in  the  Clearing” 
two  dim  speakers,  Mist  and 
Smoke,  whisper  together 


about  the  human  couple  in 
the  night-enshrouded  house 
in  the  woods. 

Mist  says: 

No  one  — not  I — would 
give  them  up  for  lost 
Simply  because  they  don’t 
know  where  they  are. 
To  which  Smoke  adds: 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
they  know  who 
They  are,  they  may  know 
better  where  they  are : 
But  who  they  are  is  too 
much  to  believe. 

And  so,  for  most  of  us,  most 
of  the  time,  it  is. 

— Huston  Smith 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
^Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 


Dr.  Huston  Smith 


CLASS  OF  1965 


Abbott,  Mary  Ann 
2129  Arrowhead  Drive 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
C.  E.  Donart  High  School 

Achbar,  Francine 
905  Killeen  Avenue 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 
Woodroffe  High  School 

Acer,  Helen  Lucile 
3641  Paces  Valley  Road,  N.W. 
Atlanta  5,  Georgia 
Westminster  Schools 

Aldrich,  Pamela  Gesine 

54  Chemin  de  la  Gradelle 
Chene-Bourg,  Geneve,  Suisse 
Ecole  International 

Allee,  Cheryl 

3601  “A”  University  Drive 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

R.  L.  Paschal  High  School 

Allen,  Louise  Hooper 
814  Boal  Parkway 
Winnetka,  Illinois 
The  North  Shore 
Country  Day  School 

Allen,  Lydia  Carey 
3431  Shakespeare  Lane 
Toledo  15,  Ohio 
Maumee  Valley 

Country  Day  School 

Allen,  Peggy  Ann 
983  Park  Avenue 
New  York  28,  New  York 
Lenox  School 

Allman,  Alexandra 

55  Fresh  Pond  Parkway 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

The  Buckingham  School 

Amestoy,  Margot 
3330  Club  Drive 
Los  Angeles  64,  Calif. 

Westlake  School 

Anderson,  Judith  Anne 
949  Palmer  Road 
Bronxville,  New  York 
Bronxville  High  School 
*** 

Angell,  Victoria  L. 

107  Tuckahoe  Boulevard 
Richmond,  Virginia 
The  Collegiate  Schools 


Armacost,  Laura  Lucille 
6723  Tomahawk  Road 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 
Shawnee  Mission  East  FI.S. 

Ashman, 

Mary  Polly  \ lopkins 
Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
Mount  Kisco,  New'  York 
Rosemary  Hall 

Badger,  Carol  Collett 
Shelter  Island  Heights 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Garden  City  High  School 
** 

Bain,  Josephine  Louise 
508  Carrity  Road 
San  Antonio  9,  Texas 
Alamo  Heights  High  School 

Baker,  Kathryn  Louise 
173  Sedgwick  Road 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy 

Bane,  Janet  Deborah 
209  East  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Banks,  Virginia  L. 

1800  Chickering  Road 
Nashville  12,  Tennessee 
Harpeth  Hall  School 

Barnard,  Patricia  Ann 
Stanwich  Lane 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Rosemary  Hall 
** 

Bartlett,  Olivia  Munson 
2503  Broadway 
San  Francisco  15,  California 
Sarah  Dix  Hamlin 

Bayer,  Virginia 
1100  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  28,  New  York 
The  Lenox  School 

Beatty,  Laura  Ann 
2974  Morley  Road 
Shaker  Heights  22,  Ohio 
Hathaway  Brown  School 


Beilby,  Linda  Nettleton 
180  Nassau  Boulevard 
Garden  City,  New  York 
Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 
** 

Bennett,  Susan  Alma 
866  Skyline  Boulevard 
Reno,  Nevada 
Katharine  Branson  School 

Bering,  Gaile  Lottie 
5526  Candlewood  Drive 
Houston,  Texas 
Lamar 

Biorn,  Mary  Ellen 
10  Crocus  Hill 
St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota 
The  Summit  School 

Bird,  Karen  Andrus 
3211  S.  Birmingham 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Holland  Hall  School 

Blackburn,  M.  Lynne 
4415  Olsen  Boulevard 
Amarillo,  Texas 
Lausanne  School 

Bonner,  Genevieve  Grace 
240  South  Main  Street 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mt.  Saint  Joseph  Academy 

Bowen,  Betsy  Smith 
2364  Timber  Lane 
Houston,  Texas 
Lamar  High  School 

Britton,  Elizabeth  W. 

69  Sunset  Farm  Road 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
St.  Mary’s  in  the  Mountains 
* 

Brooke-Hitching, 

Harley  Ann 
3615  N.  McKinley 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Casady  School 
** 

Brown,  Gretchen  Marvin 
2200  Walker’s  Lane 
Salt  Lake  City  17,  LItah 
Rowland  Hall  School  for  Girls 


Brown,  May  Stegall 
5082  Westminster  Place 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 
Clayton  High  School 

Brown,  Sharon  Lee 
734  Cumberland  Road 
Glendale  2,  California 
Westridge  School  for  Girls 

Bryson,  Sally  A. 

24  Perry  Place 
Springfield,  New'  Jersey 
Jonathan  Dayton 

Regional  High  School 

Bullock,  Marjorie  Ruth 
236  Boston  Post  Road 
Weston  93,  Massachusetts 
Mary  C.  Wheeler 

Buyers,  Margot  Ann 
101  Livingston  Parkway 
Snyder  26,  New  York 
Buffalo  Seminary 

Byrn,  Patricia  French 
215  Lynnwood  Terrace 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Harpeth  Hall 

Cartier,  Barbara  Bordman 
RD  #2  Box  324 
Dover,  New  Jersey 
St.  John  Baptist  School 

Cash,  Nancy  K. 

159  Westwood  Lane 
Wayzata,  Minnesota 
Northrop  Collegiate 
** 

Clarke,  Nancy  Elizabeth 

2 Bayview'  Avenue 

Blue  Point,  Long  Island,  New  York 

The  Ethel  Walker  School 

Colburn,  Suzanne  Sherwood 
109  Englewood  Avenue 
New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 
Charles  E.  Ellis  School 

Collins,  Patricia  Elizabeth 
80  Stony  Lane 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 
Millburn  High  School 

Colpitts,  Audrey  Deering 
2326  East  Georgia  Avenue 
Phoenix  16,  Arizona 
The  Bishop’s  School 
** 
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Congdon,  Marcia  E. 

224  Atherton  Avenue 
Atherton,  California 
Crystal  Springs  School  for  Girls 
* 

Coon,  Virginia  Margaret 
76  Locust  Street 
Perrysburg,  Ohio 
Maumee  Valley 

Country  Day  School 

Culver,  Martha 
41  Glen  Eagles  Drive 
St.  Louis  24,  Missouri 
The  Masters  School 

Dane,  Helen  Pratt 
57  Tyler  Road 
Belmont  78,  Massachusetts 
The  Buckingham  School 

Daniels,  Joan  Kennard 
85  Orchard  Street 
Adams,  Massachusetts 
Emma  Willard  School 

Davidson,  Ellen  R. 

41  Aberdeen  Road 
Elizabeth  3,  New  Jersey 
Vail  Deane  School 
* 

de  Fere,  Victoria  Louise 
27  Montgomery  Avenue 
Bay  Shore,  New  York 
Rosemary  Hall 

De  Lorenzo,  Patricia  Ann 
466  Park  Street 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
The  Kimberley  School 

Dodge,  Leslie  Edith 
600  Holmes  Road 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
Daycroft 

Dohs,  Alice 
420  Maple  Lane 
Danville,  Va. 

Hannah  More  Academy 

Donaldson,  Judith 
RD  #1 

Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania 
The  Shipley  School 

Donovan,  Deirdre  Mary 
Chapel  Hill  Farm 
Berryville,  Virginia 
Marymount 
* 


Dungan,  Locey  Ann 
P.O.  Box  224 
Exeter,  California 
Katharine  Branson  School 

Dunklee,  Katharine  B. 

5555  Lakeshore  Drive 
Littleton,  Colorado 
Kent  School 

Dunn,  Sydney  Louise 
151  Hobart  Avenue 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 
The  Beard  School 
* 

Eichengreen,  Linda  B. 
40  Maple  Lane 
Glencoe,  Illinois 
New  Trier  High  School 
* 

Engs,  Helen  Aileen 
7601  Dorsett  Drive 
Oklahoma  16,  Oklahoma 
Casady  School 

Esterly,  Elizabeth  A. 
2280  Chaucer  Road 
San  Marino,  California 
San  Marino  High  School 
* 

Fairlee,  Ann  Gelston 

6 Curtis  Terrace 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 
The  Kimberley  School 

Farquhar,  Dorcas  Buck 
“Rokeby”,  Montchanin  Road 
Wilmington  6,  Delaware 
Masters  School 
* 

Ferris,  Pamela  Upham 
Town  House  Road 
Weston  93,  Massachusetts 
The  Masters  School 

Fletcher,  Mildred  B. 
Thornton  Hill  Farm 
Sperryville,  Virginia 
St.  Catherine’s  School 

Flinn,  Martha  Graham 

Montrose  Farm 
Bryans  Road,  Maryland 
Chatham  Hall 

Funk,  Caroline 
448  Bedford  Road 
Bedford  Hills,  New  York 
Rogers  Hall 


Gay,  Priscilla  W. 

3214  Pickwick  Lane 
Chevy  Chase  15,  Maryland 
Cours  Maintenon 

Gibson,  Linda  W. 

2847  Manchester  Road 
Cleveland  22,  Ohio 
Hathaway  Brown  School 

Gilbert,  Sallie  Hope 

135  East  Clovernook  Lane 
Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee  University  School 

Gimbernat,  Gail 

Skunks  Misery  Road 
Locust  Valley,  New  York 
Hewlett  School 

Goyert,  Sanna  Mather 
4620  Burley  Hills  Drive 
Cincinnati  43,  Ohio 
Hillsdale 

Graham,  Carolyn  Upton 
610  Clinton  Street 
Fayetteville,  New  York 
Fayetteville  - Manlius  High 
** 

Grant,  Berenice 
383  Sierra  Drive 
Hillsborough,  California 
Crystal  Springs  School  for  Girls 

Greene,  Sarah  Lewis 
5 Judson  Parkway 
Gloversville,  New  York 
Rogers  Hall 

Greenwald,  Joyce  Rosalie 
27  Calumet  Avenue 
Aurora,  Illinois 

Milwaukee  - Downer  Seminary 

Guggenheim,  Jane  Ann 
3852  Dakota  Avenue 
Cincinnati  29,  Ohio 
The  College  Preparatory  School 

Gustafson,  Karen  Ann 
Box  265  Hares  Hill  Road 
Kimberton,  Pennsylvania 
Phoenixville  Area  High  School 

Hanes,  Rosemarie  Anne 
280  Kings  Point  Road 
Great  Neck,  New  York 
Great  Neck  North  High  School 

Harris,  Susan  Geneieve 
East  Main  Road 
LeRoy,  New  York 
LeRoy  Central  High  School 


Haspel,  Susan  Mimi 
540  Audubon  Street 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Isidore  Newman  High  School 
* 

Hawxhurst,  Sandra  Lee 
3 South  Run 
Huntington,  Long  Island, 

New  York 
Rosemary  Hall 

Hetzel,  Judith  Cowles 
40  Eshelman  Road 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Rosemary  Hall 

Hoey,  Katherine  Pillsbury 
234  Merriweather  Road 
Grosse  Pointe  36,  Michigan 
Grosse  Pointe  Llniversity  School 
** 

FIolben,  Sue  Ann 
933  Phoenix  Avenue 
Peekskill,  New  York 
Ladycliff  Academy 

Hooker,  Margaret  Brown 
1185  Beverly  Hills  Drive 
Cincinnati  26,  Ohio 
Hillsdale  School 

Howe,  Katharine  Briggs 
Briar  Hill  Road 
Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire 
Kent  School 
** 

Hume,  Julie  Gardner 
708  E.  Beaumont  Avenue 
Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee  Llniversity  School 

Hurd,  Barbara  Wescott 
518  Laurel  Avenue 
Wilmette,  Illinois 
New  Trier  High  School 

Ingersoll, Jean  F. 

USAID  Phillipines,  APO  #928 
San  Francisco,  California 
American  School,  Phillipines 
* 

Jenkins,  Tamela  Ann 
1709  Dorchester  Place 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Fairfax  Hall 

Johnson,  Marjorie  Eddy 
14  Aberdeen  Place 
St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 
Mary  Institute 
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Otis,  Susan  Elaine 
18  Dorman  Street 
Rumford  16,  Rhode  Island 
House  in  the  Pines 
* 


Juergens,  Barbara  Dewes 
661  Hill  Road 
Winnetka,  Illinois 
The  Masters  School 
* 

Kasten,  Susan  Ann 
9185  North  Range  Line  Road 
Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary 
** 

Kirkland,  Nancy 
“Westwood” 

Paget,  Bermuda 
St.  Anne’s  School 

Knapp,  Marion  Elizabeth 
79  West  12th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
Spence  School 

Koch,  Gretchen  Stahler 
Briar  Hill  Road 
Hopkington,  New  Hampshire 
Rogers  Hall 
** 

Konheim,  Nancy  Carol 
8 East  69th  Street 
New  York  21,  New  York 
Lenox  School 

Landfield,  Mary  Anne 
1700  South  Ninth  Street 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Central  High  School 

Lansing,  Gale  Abbie 
Jackson  Hill  Road 
Boonville,  New  York 
Emma  Willard  School 

Lillie,  Susan  Cheney 
48  Braeburn  Drive 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Princeton  High  School 

Lindsay,  Marian  Nordan 
336  Cardinal  Street 
San  Antonio  9,  Texas 
Saint  Mary’s  Hall 

Lingham,  Sharon  Hunter 

Lowndesboro 

Alabama 

Sidney  Lanier  High  School 

Lucas,  Joan 
79  Glenarden  Drive 
Fairfield,  Connecticut 
Mary  A.  Burnham 


Lyons,  Shaun  Baldwin 
P.O.  Box  427 
Makawao,  Maui,  Hawaii 
Punahou  Academy 
* 

McDonough,  Carol  Ann 

46  Newport  Drive 
Youngstown  12,  Ohio 
Cardinal  Mooney  High 

McDowell,  Ann 
25  Woodbrook  Lane 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 
Swarthmore  High  School 

McEwan,  Diane  Hudson 
Stone  Ridge  Road 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 
Kenston  High  School 

McGuire,  Mary  Ellen 

72  High  Street 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

New  Trier  Township  High  School 

McWilliams,  Carol  Weston 

P.O.  Box  766 

Williamstown,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Hall’s 
* 

MacFadden, 

Margaret  Hartley 
Sands  Point  Road 
Sands  Point,  New  York 
St.  Margarets  — 

American  School  PG 

Mailliard,  Antoinette 
920  McDonald  Avenue 
Santa  Rosa,  California 
Katharine  Branson  School 
* 

Mardis,  Ann  Crichton 
432  Orchard  Street 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
Westmount  Hilltop  High  School 

Markham,  Elizabeth  Anton 
139  Broadmead 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Princeton  High  School 

Mason,  Carol  Olivia 
401  Rivercrest  Drive 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal 


Mathewson,  Claudia  L. 

356  Oenoke  Ridge 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
Thomas  School 

Meyer,  Lois  Frederica 
5 Beverly  Road 
Rye,  New  York 
The  Dalton  School 

Miner,  Amy  Barrett 
112  Park  Place 
Kingston,  Pennsylvania 
Kingston  High  School 

Morris,  Louise  Lenore 
292  Middlesex  Road 
Buffalo  16,  New  York 
Buffalo  Seminary 
* 

Murphy,  Kathleen  Eastman 
170  Great  Pond  Road 
North  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Country  Day  School 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 

* 

Myers,  Stephanie 
2 Braidburn  Way 
Convent,  New  Jersey 
Academy  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
* 

Nicol,  Dina  Iphigenia 
1 1 Michaels  Way 
Atherton,  California 
Le  Grand  Verger 

Nimitz,  Elizabeth  Joan 
Michigan  Road 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
New  Canaan  High  School 

Ochse,  Amanda  Marie 

116  Newbury  Terrace 
San  Antonio  9,  Texas 
Saint  Mary’s  Hall 

O'Keeffe,  Lynne  Marie 
662  Canton  Avenue 
Milton,  Massachusetts 
Newton  Country  Day 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 

O'Neill,  Deborah  Anne 
1496  Hampton  Road 
Rydal,  Pennsylvania 
Ravenhill  Academy 


Payne,  Marion  Cleveland 
RFD  #1 

Pound  Ridge,  New  York 
Westover  School 


Presbrey,  Elizabeth  Martin 
430  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Ramsey,  Heather  Willing 
181  Apple  Tree  Road 
W'innetka,  Illinois 
North  Shore  Country  Day  School 
** 


Rice,  Georgeanna  P. 

Box  500,  Route  #1 
Casey  Key,  Nokomis,  Florida 
Ashley  Hall 


Richardson,  Janet  M. 
42  Kingsbury  Road 
Carden  City,  New  York 
Garden  City  High  School 

Rosborough,  Robin 
3925  Ortega  Boulevard 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
St.  Catherine’s  School 

Rucker,  Bama  Boswell 
991/2  Outer  Drive 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 
Oak  Ridge  High  School 


Pendleton,  Mariette 
34  Elm  Street 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
Williams  Memorial  Institute 

Pieper,  Carol  Lee 
2U)4  Ruxton  Road 
Ruxton  4,  Maryland 
St.  Paul’s  School  for  Girls 
** 


Reniers,  Anne  S. 

2523  South  Owasso  Avenue 
Tulsa  14,  Oklahoma 
Central  High  School 

Rhodes,  Anita 
146  Central  Park  West 
New  York  23,  New  York 
The  Calhoun  School 
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Safran,  Sheri  Lynne 

660  Sheridan  Avenue 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Plainfield  High  School 

Sch  hu,  Susan  Ashley 
213  Burbank  Drive 
Snyder  26,  New  York 
Buffalo  Seminary 

Scott,  Mary  Elizabeth 
1050  Tyne  Boulevard 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Harpeth  Hall  School 

Seaton,  Susan  Joan 
875  Bryant  Avenue 
Winnetka,  Illinois 
New  Trier  High  School 

Sethness,  Mary  Buckley 
1500  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Miss  Halls  School 

Sheble,  Lane  O'Day 

976  Kensington  Avenue 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
Hartridge  School 

Sheridan,  Irene  V. 

6240  Wissahickon  Avenue 
Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania 
Ravenhill  Academy 

Sherry,  Marian  Patricia 
1 1 Gray  Oaks  Lane 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Rosemary  Hall 

Shore,  Bonnie  Alene 
3166  So.  Steele 
Denver,  Colorado 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Senior  High  School 

Shumate,  Susan  C. 

Wyola  Hill 

Newton  Square,  Pennsylvania 
The  Shipley  School 

Skiff,  Cynthia  Marion 
9 Grove  Street 
Essex,  Connecticut 
Rosemary  Hall 

Skinner,  Mary  Wilson 
525  N.  Dickson 
St.  Louis  22,  Missouri 
John  Burroughs  School 
* 


Soi.mssen,  Mary  F. 

75  Essex  Road 
Summit,  New  Jersey 
Kent  Place  School 
* 

Spahr,  Mary  F. 

936  Black  Rock  Road 
Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 
Agnes  Irwin  School 

Spatt,  Betty-Anne 
135  Eastern  Parkway 
Brooklyn  38,  New  York 
Brooklyn  Friends  School 

Spitzer,  Vicki  Margo 
722  Cove  Road  E 
Mamaroneck,  New  York 
Mamaroneck  Senior  High  School 

Stamps,  Suzanne  Maria 
2201  N.E.  16th  Court 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
Newman  School 

Steele,  Eric 
1 1 36  Gateway  Lane 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
Harpeth  Hall 

Stone,  Mary  Ann 
17401  Aldersyde  Drive 
Shaker  Heights  20,  Ohio 
Shaker  Heights  High  School 

Swett,  Deborah  Anne 
Box  419 

LInionville,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania 
Mary  C.  Wheeler 
* 

Tarnower,  Jane 
102  Spadina  Parkway 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Hall’s 

Taylor,  Edith  Gaye 
Trinity  Pass 
Pound  Ridge,  New  York 
Emma  Willard 

Terwilliger,  Joan  Dearborn 
175  Western  Avenue 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 
St.  John  Baptist  School 

Thurlow,  Diane  Constance 
1417  McDonald  Avenue 
Santa  Rosa,  California 
Chadwick 


Tolbert,  Elizabeth  Cracraft 
6 Demitri  Place 
Larchmont,  New  York 
Mamaroneck  Senior  High  School 

Trippet,  Virginia  Simpson 
1724  East  29th  Street 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Holland  Hall  School 

Trumbull,  Anne  B. 

4 Robin  Road 

Weston  93,  Massachusetts 

St.  Mary’s  School 

Viall,  Elizabeth  Irvine 

Gilbert  Stuart  Road 
Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 
Foxcroft  School 
* 

Vierck,  Elizabeth  May 
4 Bunker  Place 
Tequesta  Jupiter,  Florida 
Rosarian  Academy 

Walbridge,  Janice  D. 

3826  State  Street 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Mercyhurst  Seminary 

Weisel,  Catherine  Ann 
1435  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  28,  New  York 
Birch  Wathen  School 

Weyman,  Harriet  Campbell 
3800  Club  Drive  N.E. 

Atlanta  19,  Georgia 
Westminster  School 

White,  Ellen  Fletcher 

Highland  Road 
Ricmhond  29,  Virginia 
Collegiate  Girls  School 

White,  Helen  Newell 

644  Walden  Road 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

New  Trier  Township  High  School 

Whitney,  Pamela  Exton 
5062  Westminster  Place 
St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 
Villa  Duchesne 

Williams,  Alexandrea 
Qrts.  #2 

Yerba  Buena  Island, 

San  Francisco,  California 
Ashley  Hall 


Williams,  Courtenay  A. 

The  Campbell  Field 
Rapidan,  Virginia 
St.  Catherine’s  School 

Williams,  Elizabeth  Ruse 
“Airlie” 

Berryville,  Virginia 
The  Maderia  School 

Wilmanns,  Kathryn  Dean 
5201  Saddle  Rock  Road 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Judson  School 

Wilner,  Susan  Jena 
6104  Kentucky  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  6,  Pennsylvania 
The  Ellis  School 

Wineman,  Constance  Gail 
17176  Fairway  Drive 
Detroit  21,  Michigan 
The  Liggett  School 

Winer,  Judith  Lynn 
Tumble  Brook  Road 
Woodbridge,  Connecticut 
Day  Prospect  Hill  School 

Winston,  Elizabeth  Head 
1 1 36  Ash  Street 
Winnetka,  Illinois 
North  Shore  Country  Day  School 
** 

Wolcott,  Wendy  Clark 
P.O.  — 

R.F.D.  Cambridge,  Vermont 
Miss  Hall’s  School 

Woodard,  Jane  Elizabeth 
2936  N.  Chipman  Road 
Owosso,  Michigan 
The  Leelanau  Schools 

Worcester,  Terry  Lynn 
5 Edge  Hill  Close 
Bronxville,  New  York 
Oldfields  School 

Zug,  Elizabeth  Loutrel 
330  Shields  Lane 
Sewickley,  Pennsylvania 
The  Masters  School 

***Alumna  Granddaughter 

** Alumna  Daughter 

* Alumna  Relative 


mnae  Weekend 
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Arriving  at  the  main  house  on  the  new  campus  for  the  silver  anniversary  concert  in  honor  of  Ruth  Ann  Houck  Sleeper  of  the  music 
department  are  Mondi  Kump  Bridges  '59,  Ann  Gill  Rogers  '48,  Mrs.  Sleeper,  Peggy  Blair  Abbott  '58  and  Mabel  Harris  Vogel  '58. 


Alumnae  luncheon  on  Bardwell  terrace. 


1951 

Joan  Jullerlon  Germain 
Barbara  Hughes  Meima 
Elinora  Vinney  Wiegert 

1953 

Suzanne  Davids 
Mary  Ann  Qifford  Knight 
Midge  Qoldsmith  Hefter 
Nancy  Lee  Milkey 
Margaret  Schimer  Clark 
Elizabeth  V.  Vanderbilt 
Mary  Jane  Wenzelberger 
Riddle 

Dorothy  Cochran 

1954 

Alice  M.  Dutcher 
Le  Rae  Hehl  Dwight 
Margaret  Keith 

1955 

Drucilla  Mather  Colby 
Audrey  Schoenherr 

1956 

Katherine  Webster  Dwight 

1957 

Betty  Mix  Greene 
Janice  Panella  Ehrmann 
Elaine  Schine  Raybin 
Gail  Minnich  Watson 

1958 

Mabel  Hovey  Harris  Vogel 

1959 

Jacqueline  Doyle 
Betsey  Hansen  Francis 
Mondi  Hump  Bridges 
Betsy  Booth 

1960 

Louise  A.  Cummings 
Marion  E.  Paul 
Joan  E.  Pettit 

1961 

Nancy  C.  Scott 

1962 

Joan  H.  Bullard 
Linda  J.  Cochran 
Joan  M.  Finne 
Diane  L.  Lehman 
Bonnie  C.  Lueders 
Nora  E.  Solmssen 
Anne  W . tbrook 


1941 

Anne  B uJJivant  Harper 

1942 

Anne  H.  Leavitt 

1943 

Susan  Baker  Carlson 
Frances  Brooks  Comstock 
Jean  D alzell  Zinn 
Mary  Jarnum  Morse 
Carol  Hacketl  Pieper 


1944 

Nancy  Brecker  Leeds 
Jane  Campbell  Smith 
Beatrice  Davenport  Moore 
Mary  Duke  Ford 
Barbara  Lindgrove  Easley 

1945 

Maria-Pia  Antonelli 


Kathy  Shay  Daniels 
Nina  IPalker  Wainwright 
Adelaide  L.  Beatty 
Florence  7roxe\  Whitney 
Antoinette  “Mayer  Fallon 

1949 

Diana  Hallett  Flynn 
Suzanne  7usen  Rakoff 


Margaret  B.  Gurney  '16,  Helen  Hall,  Marie  Warren  Potter,  Mildred  Hodgman  Mahoney  '19,  and 
Hetty  Sheppard  Wheeler  at  the  alumnae  luncheon. 


ALUMNAE  IN 

ATTENDANCE 

1913 

Cornelia  Bissell  Wallace 
Helen  Harrison  Soule 
Gladys  Bean  Fisher 

1916 

Margaret  B.  Gurney 
1919 

Frances  Carlelon  Lledgcock 
Mildred  Hodgman  Mahoney 

1921 

Janet  McChesney  Morgan 

1930 

Caroline  Qarvin  Fischer 

1931 

Katharine  Baxter 
1933 

Ruth  Tainlor  Babcock 

1939 

Laurie  Rice  Kelly 

1940 

Jane  Sebring  Herrick 


Lois  Hathaway  Amsbary 
Sara  Jane  Hedgecock 
Lindberg 

Tony  Lee  Hampton 
Nathalie  Leighton  See 
Sue  Marache  Geyer 
Annette  Marlin  Benson 
Mary  Louise  Thompson 
Reese 


1947 

Carol  DeMond  Downs 
Natalie  Quigg  Albers 

1948 

Ginger  B own  Coddington 
Andy  Qill  Rogers 
Mary  Ellen  Morris  Palmer 
Margaret  Meal  Ralston 


Listening  to  the  Offbeats  at  the  Alumnae  luncheon  are  T.  Douglas 
Stenberg,  director  of  admissions,  Mary  Duke  Ford  ’44  and 
Barbara  Lindgrove  Easley  '44.  


ie  Weekend  Continue 


Alumnae  performers  in  the  silver  anniversary  concert  for  Mrs.  Sleeper — Bonnie  Lueders  '62.  contralto.  Katharine  Baxter  '31,  piano, 
Sarah  Belden  ’63,  piano,  Theodora  Solmssen  '62,  harpsichord,  Ruth  Ann  Sleeper,  Joan  Bullard  ’62,  flute,  Louise  Lockshin  Green 
'61,  harpsichord,  Mary  Ann  Gifford  Knight  '53,  soprano. 


Alumnae  luncheon. 


The  Offbeats  entertain  alumnae 
at  luncheon.  At  the  head  table 
are  Mrs.  Sleeper,  Anne  Leavitt 
'42,  Gladys  Bean  Fisher  '13 
and  Helen  Harrison  Soule  '13. 
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Evelyn  Bloomfield  ’64 


Evelyn  Bloomfield  '64  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  was  one  of 
a group  of  Pine  Manor  stu- 
dents who  spent  an  exciting 
and  intellectually  stimulating 
spring  vacation  with  Dean 
Romig  in  Greece.  The  usual 
crowds  of  students  spent  these 
weeks  in  Bermuda,  Florida 
and  Nassau  (including  our 
Queen  of  Bermuda,  Nancy 
Davenport  '63)  — but  the 
girls  who  went  to  Greece 
gained  immeasurably  in  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  The 
student  newspaper  captioned 
a photograph  of  the  dean 
“Emir  el  Hadj,"  or  prince  of 
the  pilgrims,  for  she  firmly 
believes  in  exchange  of  ideas 
among  people  and  nations. 
Pine  Manor  students  have 


SPRING  IN  GREECE 


by  Evelyn  Bloomfield  '64 


gone  abroad  with  the  dean  for 
several  years  and  found  the 
experience  rewarding. 

Greece  has  called  to  us 
from  its  Mediterranean  home 
for  centuries.  We  have  all 
pictured  it  in  its  glory  and 
superb  beauty  and  dreamt  of 
visiting  it.  For  me,  the  trip 


was  not  only  a wonderful 
experience  and  adventure,  but 
also  a novelty. 


The  Canadian  school  sys- 
tem is  very  generous  with 
the  Christmas  holidays  — we 
have  three  weeks  — but  spring 
vacation  is  unheard  of.  We 
have  one  week  of  Easter  Holi- 


day, beginning  Good  Friday 
and  ending  the  following 
Monday.  Trips  that  cover 
great  distances  can  be  taken 
only  in  the  summer. 

We  stopped  in  Milan  over- 
night and  went  to  Rome  the 
following  day  to  get  our  plane 
for  Athens  airport.  As  we 
approached  Athens  my  ex- 
citement and  long  anticipa- 
tion increased.  Who  hasn't 
dreamed  of  Greece  — its 
glorious  past,  its  intricate  his- 
tory and  its  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  civilization?  It 
has  given  the  world  so  very 
much,  in  art,  philosophy, 
learning  and  1 even  thought 
nostalgically  of  the  troubles 
I had  with  geometry  when 
I remembered  Euclid  was  a 
Greek ! 

Athens  lived  up  to  its  name. 
The  weather  was  ideal  and 
the  Mediterranean  sunshine 


Spring  in  Greece  Continued 
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gave  our  spirits,  crushed  by 
the  Boston  winter,  a lift.  We 
settled  ourselves  in  the  hotel 
quickly,  not  wanting  to  give 
up  any  time  that  could  be 
spent  wandering  through  the 
bustling  streets  and  losing 
ourselves  in  the  markets. 

Those  who  refer  to  the 
Acropolis  as  Athens’  crown- 
ing glory  have  accurately  de- 
scribed this  architectural  gem. 
The  temples,  the  Caryatids 
supporting  their  elegant  bur- 
den with  the  constrained  and 
dignified  grace  that  only  mas- 
ter sculptors  could  impart  to 
inert  stone,  were  amazing.  I 
had  seen  pictures  of  the 
Acropolis,  reconstructed  — as 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Pericles.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  scenes  that  had 
so  often  been  enacted  there. 
Athens,  a treasure  house  of 
antiquity,  could  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  visitor. 

Our  visit  to  the  Islands  was 
full  of  interest.  The  inhab- 
itants were  particularly  kind. 
They  are  an  unspoiled  people, 
gentle,  with  humble  dignity. 
They  show  great  courtesy 
and  kindness  to  strangers. 
The  difference  between  them 
and  the  types  we  met  at  hotels 
was  very  apparent  and  quite 
interesting.  We  could  detect 
their  simplicity,  the  result  of 
the  austere  and  limited  lives 
they  have  led  in  their  secluded 
homes  far  from  paths  beaten 
by  anxious  tourists. 

The  temples,  the  groves, 
the  stadiums,  the  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses  all  gave 
silent  evidence  of  the  glories 
of  the  past,  of  a people  who 
were  immersed  in  every  as- 
pect of  life  and  the  world 
about  them  and  unfortunately 
quick  to  do  battle  for  what 


they  thought  they  wanted  or 
for  what  they  thought  was 
right. 

Each  of  the  islands,  like  a 
jewel  in  the  sparkling  Aegean 
sea,  had  its  special  charm  and 
interest  from  the  windmills  of 
Mycanos,  to  the  six  hundred 
steps  ascended  by  donkey, 
which  lead  to  Santorini.  Each 
had  similar  smiling  people 
who  welcomed,  with  warmth 
and  gaiety,  the  people  who 
now  flock  to  these  once  iso- 
lated spots.  There  is  poverty 
and  deprivation  to  be  seen  in 
many  places,  but  with  the 
world  becoming  continually 
smaller  with  the  wonders  and 
economies  of  the  jet  age, 
through  the  tourist  trade  and 
the  help  of  other  nations,  I 
know  that  benefits  and  advan- 
tages formerly  denied  these 
people  will  eventually  come. 

1 was  so  fortunate  and  so 
very  privileged  to  travel,  to 
see  these  sights  about  which 
we  have  all  read  and  studied 
— to  see  such  beauty  and  to 
share  this  unforgetable  ex- 
perience with  those  who  I had 
grown  to  admire  and  love. 


Barbara  Stevenson  '63  and  Evelyn  Bloomfield  '64  gingerly  try  the  temperature  of  the  pond  on  the  new  campus. 

THE  FIRST  TOUCH  OF  SPRING 


by  Natalie  P.  Jansen 
Director  of  Counselling 
Spring  is  much  more  than 
that  lovely  season  of  the  year 
when  the  world  frees  itself 
from  the  ice  and  snow  of  win- 
ter and  the  Pine  Manor  cam- 
pus becomes  spattered  with 
the  warmth  of  floral  colors. 
It  is  the  season  of  fervent 
hopes  and  great  anticipation, 
for  never  a day  passes  but 
that  someone,  somewhere  on 
the  campus  hears  from  a 
college  or  university  about 
transfer. 

Up  until  this  time  students 
have  considered  and  recon- 


sidered what  road  they  may 
wish  to  travel  immediately 
following  graduation.  If  they 
have  decided  on  a continued 
program  of  studies,  much 
careful  planning  has  gone  into 
where  they  will  pursue  it. 
Most  of  the  students  planning 
to  transfer  submit  themselves 
to  the  strain  of  retaking  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  T ests ; fre- 
quently the  scores  are  very 
much  higher  than  their  enter- 
ing ones  — this  is,  of  course, 
gratifying  to  all ! Up  until  their 
last  Spring  at  Pine  Manor, 
students  are  busy  preparing 
for  what  is  to  come,  but  then 


in  Spring  they  must  sit  and 
WAIT  . . . 

All  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  different  reply 
dates,  though  roommates  and 
friends  may  hear,  a girl  may 
wait.  Some  schools  await  final 
grades,  so  many  hear  follow- 
ing graduation.  Spring  impos- 
es on  PM  students  a lesson  in 
patience,  and  though  there  is 
a wonderful  excitement  of 
“acceptance”,  there  is  also  a 
dread  of  the  unknown  and 
lack  of  certainty  about  some- 
thing that  has  become  terri- 
bly important.  This  beautiful 
season  of  the  year  has  cer- 


First  Touch  of  Spring  Continued 
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Students  take  advantage  of  spring  weather  to  study  by  the  pond  at  the  new  campus. 


tainly  become  one  of  great 
tension  and  pressure  for  all 
those  seeking  entrance  into 
colleges  and  universities,  both 
as  entering  freshman  and  as 
transfer  students. 

This  is  but  a tiny  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes,  and  hap- 
pily enough,  we  are,  for  this 
year,  approaching  the  end  of 
all  this!  Many  Pine  Manor 
seniors  have  received  their 
acceptances  and  though  many 
more  will  continue  to  do  so, 
it  is  still  interesting  to  view 
what  has  happened  thus  far. 
To  date  acceptances  have 
been  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing private  women’s  col- 
leges r Beaver,  Bennington, 
Cedar  Crest,  Connecticut 
College,  Elmira,  Hood,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Pembroke,  Rollins 
College,  Sarah  Lawrence, 
Skidmore,  Smith,  Sweetbriar, 


Wellesley,  Wheaton,  and 
Wheelock.  A glance  at  some 
of  the  other  universities  and 
colleges  that  have  accepted 
our  present  seniors  reveals 
the  tremendous  diversity  in 
“where”  Pine  Manor  gradu- 
ates go.  American  University 
in  Washington  D.  C.,  Boston 
University,  University  of 
Colorado,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Eastman  School  of  Music 
(University  of  Rochester), 
University  of  Georgia,  George 
Washington  University,  New 
York  University,  University 
of  Michigan,  North  Caroli- 
na University,  Northwestern 
University,  Ohio  State 
University,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Tufts  University, 
Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  and  Wisconsin  Uni- 


versity. The  University  of 
Southern  California,  Stan- 
ford, and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  are 
always  popular  choices  and 
this  year  a number  of  our 
students  will  head  for  these 
campuses  in  September. 
Somehow  our  Texas  consti- 
tuency usually  returns  home, 
and  there  are  always  some 
Pine  Manor  students  at  Texas 
Christian,  S.  M.  U.  and  the 
University  of  Texas.  This 
year  will  be  no  exception! 

Several  of  our  students  plan 
an  academic  year  abroad  and 
most  of  them  will  then  return 
to  complete  their  fourth  year 
of  college  study  in  the  United 
States.  Some  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  specialized  pro- 
grams, but  this  like  the  num- 
bers to  continue  in  colleges 
and  universities  will  change 


considerably  in  the  next  few 
weeks  as  more  acceptances 
are  received.  However,  the 
trend  toward  continuing  for- 
mal study  following  Pine 
Manor  seems  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  1962  graduates, 
where  87.4%  engaged  in  some 
further  study. 

As  student’s  plans,  be  they 
work  or  study,  begin  to  be- 
come more  tangible,  one  is 
reminded  of  that  lovely  shell, 
the  chambered  nautilus,  which 
continually  spreads  its  coil, 
and  moves  forward  into  a new 
chamber,  built  firmly  upon  its 
old  one.  Graduation  is  no 
longer  just  the  excitement  of 
donning  mortar  board  and 
gown,  and  completing  a pro- 
gram earlier  embarked  upon, 
but  it  is  also  a time  for  build- 
ing anew,  for  facing  new  and 
challenging  adventures  ahead. 
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Mr.  Pegg  and  Mr.  Hampton  of  the  speech  department  in  “George 
Washington  Slept  Here”. 


Mary  Lou  Youmans  '63  in  the  dance  department’s  “Song  of  Five”. 


“The  Terrible  Meek”  performed  for  drama  vespers. 


Miss  Margaret  Gurney  ’16, 
haS  been  named  director  of 
residence  . . . Louise  Cum- 
mings ’60,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  director  of  admissions,  has 
been  named  assistant  director 
of  admissions  . . . ‘‘George 
Washington  Slept  Here”  was 
performed  by  Mimes  and 
Masques  on  May  3 . . . The 
Dance  Group  presented  “Song 
of  Five”  with  music  by  Yusuf 
Emed,  member  of  the  music 
faculty  who  will  be  teaching 
in  Canada  next  year  . . . 
Casey  Anderson,  folksinger, 
performed  at  the  college  dur- 
ing the  spring  weekend  events 
. . . Senora  de  Mora,  head  of 
the  Spanish  department,  acted 
as  judge  in  a New  England 
spoken  Spanish  contest  . . . 
Alice  Dutcher  ’54,  who  has 
taught  voice  here  for  three 
years  will  study  voice  in  De- 
troit this  summer  and  singing 
in  Milan  next  year  . . . Mrs. 
Sleeper  will  be  on  sabbatic 
leave  for  the  first  semester, 
studying  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Ber- 
keley . . . The  Pine  Manor 
Choir  with  the  Trinity  Col- 
lege Glee  Club  gave  the  first 
Boston  performance  of  Marc- 
Antoine  Charpentier’s  Te 
Deum  in  D Major  with  trum- 
pets, percussion,  organ  and 
soloists  Spring  Fairbank  ’61 
and  Alice  Dutcher  ’54.  Also 
on  the  program  were  works 
by  Lassus,  Jaubert  and 
Poulenc  . . . Miguel  Aran- 
guren  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  spoke  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  under  the  aus- 
pices- of  the  Spanish  depart- 
ment this  spring  . . . An  In- 
donesian art  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  Friends’  Room, 
including  21  paintings,  14 


sculptures,  metalwork,  tex- 
tiles, masks  and  puppets  . . . 
The  Spanish  department  pre- 
sented the  film  “La  Violetera” 
in  April  . . . Two  French  films 
“The  Dinner  Party”  and  “La 
Traversee  de  Paris”  were  pre- 
sented by  the  French  depart- 
ment . . . Laurie  Eichengreen 
’63  won  -honorable  mention 
for  her  painting  “Studio”  in 
an  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  by  students 
from  Greater  Boston  art 
schools  and  colleges.  Laurie 
will  attend  Sarah  Lawrence 
this  Fall  . . . The  French  Club 
presented  a successful  per- 
formance of  Ionesco’s  “La 
Cantatrice  Chauve”  . . . Mira 
Frohnmayer  will  join  the  PM 
faculty  in ’63 -’64  as  instructor 
in  voice.  She  holds  a B.A.  in 
music  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  an  M.M.  in  voice 
from  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. She  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  Mu  Phi  Epsilon 
and  taught  vocal  music  in  a 
junior  high  school  in  Oregon 


Mira  Frohmayer,  new  voice  in- 
structor. 
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Self  portrait  by 
Byrd  Swift  ’64, 
winner  of  the  art 
department  prize. 


. . . Thomas  O’Donnell  will 
join  the  faculty  as  instructor 
in  mathematics.  He  holds  an 
Ed.  M.  from  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Education.  He 
has  also  studied  at  Boston 
College  and  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. Mr.  O’Donnell  was  a 
teaching  fellow  at  Harvard 
from  1960-’63  and  has  also 
taught  at  Dartmouth  College, 
Newton  High  School  and  the 
Priory  School  . . . Jacqueline 
Doyle  ’59  will  join  the  music 
department  as  an  instructor 
and  will  also  be  head  of  house 
at  La  Chaumiere  while  Mrs. 
Sleeper  is  on  sabbatic  leave. 
After  Pine  Manor  she  received 
a B.A.  from  U.C.L.A.  and 
has  sung  in  the  Roger  Wagner 
Chorale  . . . Doris  Qubelman 
Klipstein  ’20-’21,  music  ther- 
apist at  the  Matheny  School 
for  Cerebral  Palsy,  spoke  to 
students  on  music  therapy  in 
May  . . . Judy  Anderson  ’65 
is  the  first  alumna  grand- 
daughter to  attend  Pine 
Manor.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Polly  Adair  Roberts 
Anderson  ’42  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Etta  Poland 
Stevens  ’20  . . . Senorita 
Cunat  of  the  Spanish  depart- 
ment will  be  returning  to 
Spain  . . . Robert  Hurley  and 
Judith  Searle  of  the  English 
department  will  be  teaching 
elsewhere  this  Fall  . . . Natalie 
Qrace  Dejoux  ’58  will  teach 
in  France  . . . Mme.  Marien- 
stras  and  Mrs.  Robinson  will 
not  be  with  the  French  de- 
partment next  year  . . . Mme. 
Fabre  will  return  second  se- 
mester . . . Mr.  Seager  and 
Mr.  Matheson  will  not  be 
members  of  the  faculty  next 
year  . . . Heads  of  house  re- 
tiring are  Mrs.  Drake,  Mrs. 
Kraft  and  Mrs.  van  Booren 
. . . Mrs.  Appleton  will  be- 


come head  of  Lathrop  after 
several  years  as  head  of  Pine 
Manor  house  . . . the  new 
head  of  Pine  Manor  house  is 
Mrs.  Lloyd  L.  Lind,  mother 
of  Nancy  Lind  ’59  of  West- 
port,  Conn.  . . . Elizabeth 
Booth  ’59  will  study  for  her 
masters  degree  at  Wellesley 
while  continuing  to  teach  at 
Pine  Manor  . . . William 
Bridges  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment. He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
American  studies  in  June  from 
Brown  University  . . . Senorita 
Maria  Antonia  Quiroga  will 
return  as  instructor  in  Spanish 
and  head  of  the  Spanish 
house.  She  has  been  teaching 
at  the  International  Institute 
in  Madrid  . . . Mrs.  Florence 
McDonough  will  return  to 
teach  biology  this  year,  and 
Mr.  Guy  Bouju  and  Mrs. 
Alan  Schechter  have  been  ap- 
pointed instructors  in  French. 


Dr.  William  Bridges, 
head  of  the  English  department, 
and  daughter,  Anne. 
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DR.  PAUL  S.  RUSSELL 
ELECTED  TRUSTEE 


Guy  Boujou,  new  French 
instructor. 


Jacqueline  Doyle  '59, 
instructor  in  music. 


Dr.  Paul  S.  Russell,  John 
Homans  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Surgical  Services  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Pine 
Manor  Junior  College  in 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  according 
to  Gerald  W.  Blakeley,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Russell,  who  holds 
Ph.  B.,  B.  S.,-  and  M.  D.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  M.A.  by  Harvard 
University  in  1962. 

He  is  currently  a member 


of  the  Committee  on  Tissue 
Transplantation  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Medical  Sciences,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences — 
National  Research  Council, 
the  International  Society  of 
Surgery,  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Medicine  in  London, 
as  well  as  of  several  national 
and  state  medical  societies. 

Before  assuming  his  present 
position  in  1962,  Dr.  Russell 
was  associate  professor  of  sur- 
gery at  Columbia  University 
College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  associate  at- 
tending surgeon,  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York  City. 


Sally  Welch  '63  of  Kenilworth,  Illinois,  May  Queen, 
and  her  father. 


DADS 

AND  DAUGHTERS 


A CAMPUS 
WEEKEND 


Mary  Scott  McArthur,  1962  May  Queen  and  Mary 
Allen  '63,  class  president,  crown  Sally  Welch  PM’s 
Queen  of  the  May.  Sally  was  editor  of  the  1963 
Pine  Log. 


Alice  Diman  '63  and  her  father;  Dr.  Madeleine  Crawford,  Joan 
Van  Diepen  ’63  and  her  father,  at  the  tea  before  the  dance 
concert. 


GOOD  FORM  CATCHES  MORE  THAN  DAD’S  EYE 


THE 

LOVELY  MAY 
QUEEN  AND 
HER  COURT 


Bonnie  Knickerbocker,  Elizabeth  Bozarth,  Dana  Wright,  Lindsay  Rogan,  Sally  Welch,  Windsor 
Hobler,  Nancy  Baum,  Mary  Lou  Yomans,  Pamela  Bucher. 
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PINE  MANOR  ALUMNAE 


June  Waterman  Jacobson 
’44-’45  studied  fine  arts  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico 
and  at  Yale.  A member  of 
the  Marblehead  Arts  Associ- 
ation and  the  Copley  Society 
of  Arts  in  Boston,  she  has 
exhibited  her  work  at  the 
Locust  Valley  Art  Show, 
the  New  Haven  Paint  and 
Clay  Show,  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Marblehead  Arts,  the  Copley 
Society  and  the  Wellesley 
Annual  Town  Show.  She  has 
taught  oil  painting  at  the 
Framingham  Civic  Center,  has 
won  a McCall's  kitchen  and 
laundry  design  contest,  a na- 
tional bath  remodelling  con- 
test, 1st  prize  in  the  1960 
Marblehead  Town  Show  for 
an  abstract  seascape,  the 
Sears  Roebuck  $200  prize 
for  the  best  civic  beautifica- 
tion design  (Wellesley)  for 
which  the  plantings  are  now 
complete;  and  in  1962  she 
won  Carling's  first  prize  for 
landscaping  their  plant  in 


Framingham,  and  the  plant- 
ings are  now  complete.  “For 
the  past  ten  years  I have  ac- 
cepted commissions  for  por- 
traits and  landscape.  A year 
ago  1 had  such  fun  judging 
Pine  Manor’s  contest  for  the 
most  attractive  dormitory  . . . 
Since  becoming  interested  in 
landscape  design  I have  made 
“3  year  plans”  for  friends’ 
homes  in  Wellesley  and  on 
Long  Island.” 


Sally  Saunders  '61 — “My 
life  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  many  faceted.  After 
graduating  from  Pine  Manor, 
1 returned  for  a third  summer 
to  the  Margaret  Fuller  Settle- 
ment House  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

After  being  at  Goddard 
College  for  five  weeks  that 
fall,  I left  because  it  was  the 
wrong  place  for  me.  I wanted 
to  continue  my  settlement 
house  work,  work  on  my  own 
poetry  and  take  courses.  The 
University  House  in  Phila- 


delphia offered  me  a job  on 
their  staff  as  a group  worker, 
so  1 took  it  and  enrolled  at 
Temple  University  and  spent 
a great  deal  of  time  on  my 
own  poetry. 

Since  then,  forty-six  of  my 
poems  have  been  accepted  by 
magazines  — to  name  a few, 
Jbe  London  Jimes  took  two, 
Empire  of  the  Denver  Post 
published  one  and  also  Jbe 
Wormwood  Review.  Jbe 
Christian  Science  ^Monitor 
has  asked  me  to  write  an 
eight  hundred  word  article 
telling  how  to  teach  poetry 
writing.  I’m  sure  that  Mrs. 
Kent  taught  us  how  to  write 
out  lesson  plans!  Over  two 
dozen  of  my  settlement 
house  children's  poems  have 
been  accepted  by  national 
magazines. 

I have  read  my  poetry  pro- 
fessionally at  the  Artist’s  Hut 
for  five  weeks,  the  Interna- 
tional House,  the  Luncheon 
and  Discussion  Group,  the 
Second  Fret,  The  Edge  and 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
University  Houses  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Three  of  my  seven  private 
students  read  their  poetry  at 
a coffee  house,  The  Edge. 
I am  so  grateful  to  Mrs.  Lee 
for  all  her  coaching  and  I 
certainly  am  using  what  she 
taught  me. 

I am  also  a “free  lance 
poetry  writing  teacher.”  So 
far  I have  taught  at  more 
than  a dozen  schools  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  This  has 
been  a tremendous  learning 
experience  for  me. 

This  summer  I am  going  to 
study  and  travel  in  California 
and  the  Orient.  I'll  be  at 
Sophia  University  in  Tokyo 
the  longest,  taking  a course  in 


Oriental  religions  and  another 
in  Oriental  literature.” 

Ruth  Langdon  Inglis,  '47, 
has  been  globe-trotting  a 
great  deal  in  the  last  fourteen 
years  since  graduation,  but 
has  finally  settled  down  in 
London.  Transferring  to 
Barnard  College  after  Pine 
Manor,  she  left  the  New  York 
college  in  '49  for  a year’s 
visit  to  Singapore  where  she 
began  a journalistic  career 
which  has  continued  and 
grown  since  that  time. 

“Being  a cub  reporter  on  a 
multi-racial,  English-speaking 
newspaper,  the  Straits  Jimes, 
in  a Far  Eastern  metropolis 
was  as  fascinating  a begin- 
ning as  anyone  could  wish 
for.  I did  everything  from 
interviewing  the  owner  of 
an  elephant  farm  to  covering 
some  pretty  frightening  low- 
sect  Buddhist  blood  rites. 
Even  Paris,  and  a year’s  stint 
on  an-  English  newspaper 
there,  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Daily  “Mail,  was  tame  by 
comparison.” 

She  is  married  to  Brian 
Inglis,  an  Irish  writer  and 
television  performer,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Diana, 
seven  years,  and  Neil,  nine 
months.  They  live  in  a Geor- 
gian house  several  blocks 
from  Marble  Arch  in  the 
heart  of  London. 

“My  husband  and  I have 
more  in  common  than  our 
writing  careers.  We  are  both 
citizens  of  other  countries, 
yet  residents  of  London.  We 
sometimes  wonder  if  it’s  fair 
to  London  to  use  it  as  a work- 
shop the  way  we  do,  with 
our  major  loyalties  elsewhere. 
Still,  London  doesn’t  appear 
to  mind,  and  we  find  it  the 
perfect  place  to  write  in  — 


CLUB  COMMENTS 

Two  new  clubs  were  organized  during  the  past  year  — Fairfield  County  Club  in 
Connecticut  and  the  Worcester  Club.  Mr.  Ferry  spoke  at  a meeting  of  the  Fairfield  Club 
and  at  a luncheon  for  Pine  Manor  alumnae  on  Long  Island.  Dean  Romig  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Club.  Mrs.  Henkels  spoke  at  meetings  of  the  Fairfield  County 
Club,  the  Worcester  Club,  and  at  meetings  of  alumnae  in  Westchester,  Long  Island,  and 
Philadelphia.  Several  clubs  are  planning  going  away  parties  for  the  incoming  freshmen. 


stimulating,  yet  not  too 
distractingly  so.” 

At  the  moment,  she  has 
found  being  a London 
American  a great  asset  as  she 
is  able  to  interpret  the  English 
scene  for  American  eyes.  On 
April  15th,  her  feature  article 
on  British  youth  was  the  cover 
story  for  the  American  peri- 
odical, The  Hew  Leader.  Last 
year,  she  reversed  this  process 
and  wrote  about  shopping  in 
New  York  for  English  readers 
in  the  English  Harper’s 
Bazaar.  She  is  in  the  process 
of  researching  an  article  on  the 
Square  gardens  of  London 
(461  of  them)  for  Show  Mag- 
azine. Her  articles  also  ap- 
pear in  the  English  social  sci- 
ence weekly,  Hew  Society, 
and  a teenage  magazine,  the 
Elizabethan. 

‘Tree  lance  writing  is  an 
ideal  profession  for  a house- 
wife, I think.  You  can  usually 
earn  enough  extra  money  to 
help  out  with  the  housekeep- 
ing and  also  enough  to  feel 
guiltless  when  moved  to  ex- 
travagances (mine  take  the 
form  of  annual  'repatriation’ 
visits  to  America).  At  the 
same  time,  you  are  on  the 
spot  when  the  baby  cries  or 
your  child  scrapes  her  knee. 
It’s  also  a handy  insurance 
policy  for  the  future  — some- 
thing you  know  you  can 
return  to  in  a more  concen- 
trated form  when  your  chil- 
dren grow  up  and  time  hangs 
on  the  hands.” 

She  says  there  is  no  equiv- 
alent of  the  junior  college 
idea  in  England  and  she  be- 
lieves this  to  be  a great  lack. 
“In  England,  a woman  is 
either  a quasi-genius  who  goes 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or 


she  is  relegated  to  the  type- 
writer and  secretarial  training. 
There  is  little  room  for  the 
intelligent  girl  who  is  yet  not 
a scholar.  My  16-year-old 
niece  falls  into  this  category. 
I have  high  hopes  of  her  at- 
tending Pine  Manor  and,  who 
knows,  maybe  Pine  Manor 
will  turn  her  into  one,  after 
all!” 


Helen  Chisholm  Desmond, 
’58  — In  May,  1961,  Tom 
and  I signed  contracts  with 
Compania  Perini  S.A.  which 
resulted  in  our  establishing, 
teaching,  and  administering  a 
grade  1 to  8 school  in  the 
Andes  of  Columbia.  This 
school  is  for  the  children  of 
the  personnel  which  the  com- 
pany has  brought  to  South 
America  to  build  a 15  million 
dollar  hydroelectric  power 
station. 

Our  school  and  homes  are 
nestled  in  the  Calima  valley 
which  is  located  in  the 
foothills  of  the  beautiful 
Colombian  Andes.  This  year, 
we  find  teaching  children  of 
American,  English,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  French  back- 
grounds a most  challenging 
experience. 

Colombia  offers  many  di- 
versified interests.  It  is  a 'land 
of  contrasts.  Mule-drawn 
wagons  and  high-powered 


American  cars  vie  for  the 
same  space  upon  its  public 
ways.  Victims  of  abject  pov- 
erty may  be  seen  begging  at 
the  grillework  gates  of  sump- 
tous  estates.  Private,  well  ap- 
pointed academies  exist  along 
side  of  mud  school  houses 
devoid  of  textbooks. 

However,  the  potential  here 
is  fully  visible.  Adult  educa- 
tional programs  via  radio  are 
in  progress  to  raise  the  literacy 
rate.  Cooperatives  are  being 
initiated  to  extend  credit  to 
the  common  farmer,  long  the 
credit  prisoner  of  the  usurer. 
Cali,  our  nearest  city,  has  the 
fastest  industrial  growth  of  all 
South  America.  “Alianza  Para 
El  Progreso”  is  making  gains 
in  its  attempt  to  move  the 
poor  from  their  mud  hovels  to 
habitable  homes.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  Colombia  is  con- 
sidered the  pilot  country  for 
“Alianza  Para  El  Progreso”. 

Although,  the  initial  plans 
for  the  dam  which  our  com- 
pany is  building  were  begun 
the  establishment  of  “Alianza 
Para  El  Progreso,”  this  project 
is  part  of  the  overall  develop- 
ment program  of  Colombia. 
Therefore,  we  are  quite  proud 
to  be  involved,  though  in- 
directly, with  the  progress 
of  our  underdeveloped  sister 
nation.  We  find  our  school 
is  representing  our  American 
educational  system;  our 
homes  are  representing  our 
American  mode  of  living;  our 
attitudes,  we  hope,  are  repre- 
senting the  liberal  thoughts  of 
the  products  of  a democracy. 


education  increased  by  the 
acquisition  of  another  lan- 
guage. Politically,  we  are  more 
cognizant  of  the  causes  of  the 
crises  that  are  becoming  com- 
mon newspaper  reading  for 
our  American  friends  at  home. 


PINE  MANOR 
CHOIR 
RECORDING 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
GLEE  CLUB 


TE  DEUM. 


CEREMONY  OF  CAROLS  • 


PINE  MANOR 
CHOIR 


ORDER  FORM 

Enclosed  please  find  check  or 
money  order  for 
($4.00  each)  Pine  Manor  Choir 
Recordings. 

TO: 

MR.  EDWARD  LOW 
Music  Department 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College 
Wellesley  81,  Mass. 


Our  family  life  is  enriched 
by  the  presence  of  our  new  I 
son.  Our  horizons  are  being 
broadened  by  absorbing) 
another  culture;  our  formal} 


FROM: 
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FIFTY- SECOND  COMMENCEMENT 


„ J arx  ^ * 
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LARGEST  CLASS  TO  GRADUATE 


Dr.  Huston  Smith 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr. 


The  largest  class  ever  to 
graduate  received  the  asso- 
ciate in  arts  degree  on  Tues- 
day, June  4,  at  the  college’s 
fifty-second  Commencement 
Exercises  in  Bardwell 
Auditorium. 

Dr.  Huston  Smith,  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, author  of  “The  Religions 
of  Man’’,  who  has  devoted 
his  teaching  career  to  bridg- 
ing the  intellectual  gulfs  be- 
tween East  and  West,  and 
science  and  the  humanities, 
spoke  to  122  graduates  on 
“The  Best  of  Man.”  Three 
students  graduated  with  high 
honor  and  fifteen  with  honor. 
The  Pine  Manor  Service 
League  gave  the  Hetty  Shep- 
ard Wheeler  Scholarship  of 
$1200  to  foreign  student 
Fusako  Takemasa  ’64. 


The  Right  Reverend  Anson 
Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  D.D.,  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, gave  a baccalaureate 
sermon  on  Sunday  evening  at 
the  Wellesley  Congregational 
Church.  The  Bishop  spoke 
movingly  on  the  practice  of 
virtue;  as  David  used  his 
five  smooth  pebbles  to  fight 
Goliath  instead  of  the  armor 
of  the  king,  people  today  use 
weapons  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  Education,  and  faith 
are  not  of  value  in  the  modern 
world  unless  they  have  be- 
come habit,  said  the  Bishop. 

Commencement  weekend 
events  began  on  Friday  after- 
noon with  the  traditional  tree- 
planting ceremony,  held  for 
the  third  year  on  the  new 
campus  in  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  Renaissance  music 
wing  of  the  main  house  was 
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Dr.  Henry  at  new  campus  as  students  arrive  for  Tree  Planting 
ceremonies. 


Mary  Allen  '63,  class  president,  prepares  for  Tree  Planting 


Dr.  Agnew  leads  seniors  to  site  of  Tree  Planting 


the  scene  of  a silver  anni- 
versary concert  held  in  honor 
of  Ruth  Ann  Houck  Sleeper. 
Alumnae  came  from  all  Over 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  participate.  Mary  Ann  Gif- 
ford Knight  ’53,  Louise  Lock- 
shin  Green  ’61,  Jacqueline 
Doyle  ’59,  Joan  Bullard  ’62, 
Theodora  Solmssen  ’62, 
Bonnie  Lueders  ’62  and  Sarah 
Belden  ’63,  paid  a musical 
tribute  to  the  inspiration  of  a 
dearly  loved  faculty  piember. 
The  model  of  the  new  cam- 
pus was  unveiled  by  Mrs. 
Myles  Morgan,  alumna  trus- 
tee, and  President  Ferry. 

Over  100  alumnae  were 
on  hand  for  the  alumnae  din- 
ner at  the  new  campus.  The 
largest  alumnae  group  ever  to 
assemble  at  Pine  Manor  in- 
cluded graduates  from  Cali- 
fornia, Texas  and  Canada. 
At  the  dinner  a portrait  of 
Mrs.  Potter,  president  emer- 
ita,  painted  by  Ford  Cooper, 
was  unveiled.  A challenging 
talk  was  given  by  Edward  T. 
Wilcox,  director  of  the  pro- 
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gram  of  advanced  standing  at 
Harvard,  entitled  "Women’s 
Education : An  Inquiry  into 
Whether  There  Is  Any 
Further  Need  to  Send  Males 
to  College.”  Many  alumnae 
spent  the  weekend  at  the  new 
campus,  and  stayed  for  fire- 
side chats  with  members  of 
the  administration. 

An  alumnae  choir  of  forty 
sang  under  Mrs.  Sleeper’s  di- 
rection at  Last  Chapel.  The 
program  included  Brother 
James’  Air,  Bach’s  “Grant  Me 
True  Courage”  with  a second 
verse  written  for  the  occasion 
by  Janet  Williams  of  the 
English  department  and  "By 
Thee  With  Bliss”  from  Hay- 
den’s Creation  with  Alice 
Dutcher  and  Mary  Ann  Clif- 
ford Knight  as  soloists.  In  his 
address  President  Ferry  said: 
"All  of  you  face  the  real 
question  - — who  am  I to  be 
before  I die!  The  rest  of  your 
lives  should  focus  on  finding 
this  answer.” 

The  alumnae  luncheon  on 
Bardwell  Terrace,  followed  by 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
alumnae  association  was 
highly  successful.  That  eve- 
ning the  senior  class  banquet 
was  held  at  the  new  campus 
followed  by  the  reading  of 
the  senior  class  will  and  the 
presentation  of  the  yearbook. 
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Dr.  Crawford  congratulates  Louisa  Jamison,  winner  of  the  science 
prize  and  the  Marie  Warren  Potter  Award. 


On  Sunday,  a student  art  The  president’s  reception 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  after  baccalaureate  was  held 
Friends  Room  and  a senior  on  Westlea  terrace,  and  the 
recital  included  performances  choir  sang  in  the  torchlight 
by  Susan  Anathan,  Willa  as  students,  parents  and  fac- 
Berliner,  Martha  Davenport  ulty  gathered.  At  the  tradi- 
and  Sarah  Belden.  Mary  Kay  tional  class  day  exercises  on 
Carlson,  organist,  played  the  Lathrop  Hill,  dean’s  awards 
prelude  and  recessional  at  were  given  to  Mary  Allen, 
Baccalaureate  and  the  Pine  Sarah  Belden  and  Mary  Kay 
Manor  Choir  sang  two  an-  Carlson.  Byrd  Swift  ’64  was 
thems  by  Faure  with  choral  awarded  a prize  for  the  art 
response  by  Hope  Handloff  department’s  competition  in 
’61.  self-portraiture,  and  the  sen- 


Class  Day  — Dean  Romig  presents  Dean's  Award  to  Sarah 
Belden  '63. 


Dean  Romig  present  Dean's  Award  to  Mary  Kay  Carlson  '63. 


Dr.  Jean  Brown  works  behind  the  scenes  at  commencement  to 
see  that  all  goes  smoothly. 


Mary  Allen  '63  accepts  Dean’s  Award  from  Dean  Eleanor  C.  Romig. 


Dean  Romig  addresses  the  student  body  in  her  last  formal  talk 
before  leaving  to  accept  her  new  post  in  Istanbul. 


ior  class  gave  the  college 
building  fund  $2500. 

At  Commencement  Exer- 
cises on  Tuesday  the  rarely 
given  President’s  Cup  was 
awarded  to  Mary  Kay  Carl- 
son, who  also,  received  the 
Helen  Temple  Cooke  Award 
for  distinction  in  music.  The 
Clara  Torrey  Clement  Award 
for  distinction  in  art  went 
to  Marilyn  Hall,  the  Annual 
Purchase  Prize  in  the  field  of 


art  to  Julia  Clements,  the 
Sibyl  Webb-Dougherty 
Award  for  distinction  in  voice 
to  Willa  Berliner,  the  award 
for  distinction  in  science  to 
Louisa  Jameson,  the  award 
for  distinction  in  Spanish  to 
Beatrice  Outcalt,  the  award 
for  distinction  in  French  to 
Nancy  Baum  and  the  Con- 
stance Grovesnor  Alexander 
Award  for  distinction  in 
music  to  Gail  Mayer. 


In  Memoriam 

’12  Beatrice  Jwyeffort  Ferguson 
(Mrs.  Robert  Ferguson) 

’17  Harriet  Brigham  Ellery 
(Mrs.  Robert  M.  Ellery) 

’21  Marjorie  Burch  Crouse 

(Mrs.  George  W.  Crouse,  Jr.) 

’25  Margaret  Jones  Hall 
(Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Hall) 

’27  Rebekah  Qardner  Bates 
(Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Bates) 

Catherine  Wells  Buell 
(Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  Buell,  Jr.) 

’29  Marjorie  Smith  Washburn 
(Mrs.  Edward  S.  Washburn) 

’31  Elizabeth  Bartlett  Schmidt 
(Mrs.  Joseph  Schmidt) 

’32  Eunice  Wilcox  Hill 
(Mrs.  Rogers  Hill) 

’39  F.  Elizabeth  Shepard 

’40  Emily  Bissell  Loomis 

(Mrs.  Richard  S.  Loomis) 

’42  Doris  ! King  Coutlee 

(Mrs.  Robert  K.  Coutlee) 

’43  Virginia  Jlagg  Hillman 
(Mrs.  Russell  Hillman) 

’44  Marjorie  Weil  Mitchell 
(Mrs.  Marvin  E.  Mitchell) 

’54  Katherine  Scott  Wheeler 
(Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Wheeler) 


'seventeen 

With  great  sadness  we  report  the  death 
of  Harriet  Brigham  Ellery  (Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Ellery)  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1962. 

'nineteen 

Idris  'Kendrick  McArthur  sends  greet- 
ings to  all  her  Pine  Manor  friends  and 
wants  them  to  know  that  she  has  seven 
grandchildren.  “Spending  six  months  in 
Palm  Springs  as  we  do  each  year  I miss 
a great  deal  of  activity  on  the  eastern 
coast  and  New  England.” 

Anne  Howland  Moore  (Mrs.  Chilton 
Moore,  Route  1,  Box  36M,  Del  Mar, 
California)  writes  about  a busy  year  of 
retirement  for  herself  and  her  husband. 
“In  California  the  pass  word  is  Jctive 
Retirement!  Chilton  is  busy  with  com- 
munity plans  and  projects,  grafting  avo- 
cado trees,  projects  in  his  shop  — hook 
cases,  chairs,  etc.,  all  beautifully  turned 
out  and  useful.  Our  children  and  grand- 
children keep  us  on  our  toes,  and  we 
welcome  their  visits  and  interests,  which 
range  from  skiing  to  bull  fights  in  Mexico 
(fifty  miles  away)  and  water  sports  ten 
miles  away  at  Mission  Bay.  We  are  anchor 
man,  so  to  speak.  They  pop  in  and  out 
and  we  get  a whiff  of  activity  which  gives 
us  renewed  interests  . . . Chilt  and  I bowl 
and  are  ardent  archers.  We  study  Spanish 
so  that  we  may  communicate  with  our 
gardener  and  our  Mexican  neighbors 
across  the  border;  we  enjoy  concerts  and 
Summer  Light  Operas,  and  are  enthusiastic 
gardeners  in  this  almost  perfect  climate. 

'twenty-one 

Marion  Marvin  Greene’s  first  full 
winter  in  a new  winter  home  (Vero 
Beach,  Florida)  was  a grand  success.  Al- 
though they  missed  home  ties  both  she 
and  her  husband  -benefited  by  outdoor 
living  and  sunshine. 

Dixie  Borton  Cleminshaw  is  happily 
occupied  with  religious  education  for 
young  mothers  and  pre-school  children. 
One  daughter  and  her  two  children  help 


in  this  effort;  the  other  daughter  teaches 
high  school  history. 

Caroline  T.  Lyder  is  at  a nursing 
home,  not  yet  able  to  walk  or  use  left 
hand  and  arm.  She  would  love  to  hear 
from  ’21  class  members. 

'twenty-three 

Dorothea  Mam  an  McLaughlin 
reports:  1 married  George  A.  McLaughlin 
in  October  1962.  George  was  a close 
friend  and  classmate  at  Dartmouth  of 
my  former  husband  who  died  in  1955. 
We  are  busy  living  in  the  “Twin  Cities,” 
for  George  is  a Minneapolis  man. 

'twenty-four 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Bangham, 
(Catherine  Masters),  33  Marshall  Ridge 
Road,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

Polly  Williams  Patton  wants  to  be 
kept  posted  on  plans  for  the  40th  reunion 
in  1964,  for  she  plans  to  return  for  it. 

'twenty-five 

Berenice  Stengel  Wooldridge  acquired 
two  new  grandsons  this  spring. 

'twenty-six 

Lucy  Chase  Sparks  represented  Pine 
Manor  at  the  dedication  of  the  Whitte- 
more  School  of  Business  and  Economics  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

'twenty-seven 

Died:  Catherine  Wells  Buell,  March 
10,  1963 

Catherine  Wells  Buell  was  bom  in 
Ironwood,  Michigan  in  1906.  In  1927  she 
married  J.  Lawrence  Buell,  Jr.  A member 
of  tbe  Junior  League  of  Detroit,  the 
Crosse  Pointe  Garden  Club,  and  of  the 
District  Nursing  Society  she  was  active 
in  many  civic  and  community  affairs.  She 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Woman’s 
Hospital  and  Sophie  Wright  Settlement. 
She  had  three  children  and  four  grand- 
children. In  recent  years  she  enjoyed 
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travelling  extensively  with  her  husband, 
president  of  the  Formsprag  Company. 
Her  sister,  Louise  7 Veils  Candler,  ’29 
wrote,  “Cathy  was  an  outgiving,  gentle, 
gracious  woman,  ever  mindful  of  her 
responsibilities  as  a wife  and  mother  . . . 
Her  greatest  joy  in  recent  years  was 
found  in  her  four  delightful  grand- 
children . . . Her  uncomplaining  courage 
in  the  face  of  failing  health  and  her 
tenacity  of  purpose  were  inspirational  to 
all  who  knew  her.” 

'twenty-eight 

Alice  Leeds  Hunting  sent  news  of  her 
children:  Nancy  is  working  in  San 

Francisco,  Ted  is  finishing  at  Stanford 
Graduate  School  of  Engineering,  John  is 
a sophomore  at  Denison  University,  and 
David  is  in  the  6th  grade. 

Mabel  Wolcott  Brown 

Many  alumnae  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  remember 
with  affection  Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott 
Brown,  who  was  for  nine  years 
Pine  Manor’s  Social  Dean,  will  re- 
gret to  heai  of  her  death  on  April 
14th.  She  was  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
and  her  illness  was  brief. 

Mrs.  Brown  made  a delightful  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  life  of 
the  college  in  many  ways  — large 
and  small  — that  flock  into  remem- 
brance when  one  thinks  of  her. 

The  alumnae  who  knew  her  best 
are  members  of  the  classes  of  1937 
— 1946,  but  many  others  who  had 
prepared  for  Pine  Manor  at  one  of 
the  Dana  Hall  Schools  will  also 
remember  her  well  for  she  was  the 
beloved  principal  of  Ten  Acre  from 
1912-1931,  and  then  for  a year 
during  Miss  Waldo’s  leave  of  ab- 
sence acting  principal  of  Dana  Hall. 
In  recent  years  we  have  seen  her 
infrequently  for  she  has  traveled 
widely  and  her  gay  and  friendly 
letters  have  borne  postmarks  of 
many  parts  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  such  a vital  person 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  is  not  still  enjoying  a life  full 
of  friendliness  and  helpfulness,  and 
always  deep  interest  in  things  that 
are  of  real  worth  to  the  members 
of  her  family.  Pine  Manor  sends 
sincere  sympathy. 

Marie  Warren  Potter. 

President  Lmerita 


'thirty-seven 

Secretary:  Mrs.  John  Warren  Beach, 
(Marion  R.  Leavitt),  McLain  Street, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

We  received  a charming  picture  of 
Dc  Jergusson  Foland’s  two  daughters, 
Perky  (aged  8)  and  Laurie  (aged  5). 
The  Folands  live  at  129  Washington 
Street  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Patty  Jonnele  Wilson  and  her  family 
are  ice  boat  enthusiasts.  This  should  be  a 
fine  winter  fori  them  to  indulge  in  their 
hobby!  Frances  is  a senior  at  Washington 
State  University  and  Nick  is  a senior  at 
Proctor  Academy  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mary  Tdusser  Gilmore’s  daughter, 
Sarah,  has  been  studying  at  the  University 
of  Florence,  Italy,  and  Rags  1 Miller 
Metcalf’s  daughter  Deborah,  is  hoping 
to  go  there  too. 

Anne  Per-Lee  McGraw  and  her  hus- 
band, Hal,  had  a delightful  vacation  at 
Dorado  Beach,  Puerto  Rico. 

Rita  Schwep  Bass,  Lucia  TAaHory 
Korsmeyer,  and  1 had  a most  interesting 
visit  to  the  new  Pine  Manor  campus  in 
February.  We  were  fed  and  housed  in 
sumptuous  surroundings  and  felt  caught 
between  two  worlds  — the  Pine  Manor 
of  the  past  as  we  three  roomed  together 
in  sequestered  halls,  and  the  Pine  Manor 
of  the  future  as  we  looked  ahead  to  the 
girls  who  would  be  living  there  in  years 
hence. 

'thirty-eight 

Secretary:  Miss  Barbara  Davis,  409 
22nd  Street,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

The  March  first  news  column  deadline 
is  only  two  days  away  ’and  I find  that  I 
have  only  one  important  person  to  report 
on  this  time.  She  is  Anne  Van  Duyn 
Pagenstecher.  Annie,  I am  delighted  to 
have  had  news  of  you  forwarded  to  me 
from  the  alumnae  office.  Anne’s  husband 
is  associated  with  Merrill,  Lynch,  Fenner 
and  Smith.  They  have  lived  in  Oregon 
since  1949  and  have  four  children  — 
Stewart,  Pam,  Tom  and  Gerry.  Anne 
claims  that  this  is  great  country  for  camp- 
ing and  apparently  they  do  a great  deal 
of  it. 

I am  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to 
attend  the  Pine  Manor  Alumnae  Council 
meeting  early  this  month  but  since  I will 
be  tripping  to  Boston  early  in  April  it 
was  a bit  out  of  the  question.  I shall  be 


attending  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Deans  and  Counselors  convention 
from  the  3rd  to  the  7th,  followed  by  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation convention  from  the  8th  to  the 
11th.  I hope  at  this  time  to  have  a sneak 
preview  of  the  new  PMJC  campus  and 
to  renew  some  Wellesley  acquaintances. 
I will  attempt  to  give  you  some  of  my 
impressions  in  the  next  issue  and  in  the 
meantime  please  note  that  I have  run  out 
of  news  material. 

'thirty-nine 

Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  Kelly, 
(Laurie  Rice),  48  Radcliffe  Road,  Wel- 
lesley 81,  Mass. 

After  a long  absence  from  this  column 
it  is  good  to  be  back  once  more  with  the 
Class  of  ’39.  My  political  campaigning  is 
over  for  the  moment,  and  now  I am 
suddenly  brought  up  short  with  the  reali- 
zation that  only  a year  remains  before  we 
will  be  celebrating  our  25th  reunion!  This 
will  no  doubt  be  the  last  reunion  held  on 
the  old  campus,  our  campus.  So  all  of 
you  please  he  giving  some  thought  to 
what  plans  you  want  made  for  this  very 
special  event. 

Betsy  Brown  Warwick  is  the  object  of 
our  affection  this  month  for  the  superb 
job  she  does  for  us  as  Class  Agent.  Who 
can  resist  her  ardent  (and  witty)  pleas 
for  more  and  bigger  contributions  to  the 
Alumnae  Fund?  Betsy  and  twin  sister 
Neatsy  Groton  put  us  all  to  shame  with 
their  enthusiastic  and  prompt  replies  to 
all  alumnae  questionnaires.  Delinquents, 
please  note. 

Our  thanks  go  also  to  Deborah  Crease 
McLaughlin  for  the  newsletter  she  sent 
to  all  of  us  after  the  Alumnae  Council 
meeting  on  campus  this  February.  This, 
I hear,  was  the  most  successful  Council 
meeting  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
Alumnae  attending  and  to  the  enthusiasm 
generated ! 

Had  a wonderful  letter  almost  a year 
ago  from  Debbie  Beggs  Moncrief,  whose 
daughter,  Deborah  Johnson,  was  at  that 
point  living  in  Wheeler  as  a Pine  Manor 
freshman.  Am  ashamed  that  I haven’t  yet 
met  young  Debbie,  but  hope  to  rectify 
that  soon.  Am  also  looking  forward 
to  a visit  from  Debbie,  probably  at 
Commencement. 

Last  fall  I received  a most  welcome 
letter  from  Helen  Vtodgson  McLellan 
right  in  the  thick  of  the  Lodge  campaign. 
Hodge’s  daughter,  Tina,  is  at  Garland  in 
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Boston,  as  is  Midge  Winans  Johnston’s 
daughter,  Alexandra.  Do  hope  we’ll  be 
seeing  Hodge  and  Midget  soon,  too. 

From  Robin  Graves  Howe  comes  this 
typically  Robinesque  quote:  “Our  status 
is  pretty  much  quo  as  in  last  year  with  all 
six  children  off  in,  what  we  hope  is,  hot 
pursuit  of  a good  education.” 

Peggy  Laros  Shelton’s  oldest,  Talbot, 
Jr.,  is  a junior  at  Stanford  University, 
which  I happen  to  know  is  his  father’s 
alma  mater.  Peter  Shelton  is  a senior  at 
St.  Mark’s  School,  not  far  from  Wellesley. 
Peggy  and  Tal  still  do  a lot  of  traveling 
abroad. 

Carol  7 onner  Hays'  daughter,  Carol 
Louise,  is  engaged  and  plans  to  be  mar- 
ried in  August.  Another  daughter  is  at 
Centenary,  and  their  son  is  at  Penn 
Charter  School  in  Philadelphia. 

The  oldest  son  of.  Ginny  Myer  How- 
land is  a sophomore  at  college  in  Green- 
ville, S.  C.,  and  their  daughter,  a senior 
at  Darien,  Conn.,  High  School  is  in  the 
“process  of  applying  to  colleges.” 

It  was  nice  to  hear,  too,  from  Hayden 
Tlunt  Lowry.  The  Lowrys  have  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  and  live  at  804  N.  W. 
41st  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Natalie  De  Clercjue  Ohland  writes 
that  she  is  having  a busy  time  working  on 
and  organizing  the  Pine  Manor  Fairfield 
County  Alumnae  Club.  She  finds  it  very 
interesting  and  fun  to  catch  up  on  all  the 
Pine  Manor  women  in  the  area. 

Barbara  Latham  Keresey  and  her  hus- 
band had  a wonderful  vacation  in  Ber- 
muda. Their  return  to  the  Dartmouth 
campus  for  her  husband’s  25th  reunion 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  their 
eldest  has  been  accepted  at  Dartmouth. 

’forty 

Secretary:  Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Barnard 
Jr.,  Stanwich  Lane,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Caroline  Wisner. 

Denise  Bacon  was  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Pops  in  the  spring  of  ’62  playing 
Schumann’s  piano  concerto.  This  spring 
one  of  her  pupils  played  at  Pops,  and  it 
was  the  fifth  time  she  has  had  a pupil  so 
honored.  “Am  continuing  to  enjoy  my  ac- 
tivities as  the  Director  of  the  Dana  School 
of  Music  which  has  a flourishing  Exten- 
sion Division  for  the  community  of 
Wellesley  at  large.” 

Last  summer  Jean  Riedel  Keefer  and 
her  husband  had  a delightful  trip  through 


the  British  Isles  with  their  two  children, 
Randy  14,  and  11  year  old  Jill.  “This 
summer  we  shall  be  settling  our  new  home 
— an  old  Colonial  house  built  in  1771 
on  historic  North  Street,  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.” 

'forty-one 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Clark,  Jr. 
(Mary  C.  Fahnestock),  38  Lincoln  Road, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Anne  B ullivant  Harper  tells  us  that 
husband  Dick  is  with  a compass  manu- 
facturing company,  their  oldest  daughter, 
Cookie,  is  a freshman  at  Pine  Manor  and 
Anne  is  getting  gray  over  10th,  7th  and 
5th  grade  arithmetic  and  English  gram- 
mar. They  have  2 black  dogs,  two  orange 
cats  and  a small  Charles  Adams  house. 
They  ski  and  snowshoe  in  the  winter  and 
boat  in  the  summer  and  they  are  all  giants. 

Phyllis  D taper  Fraser  writes,  “Nothing 
particularly  new,  simply  the  usual  family 
demands  and  needs  of  growing  children 
and  a busy  husband.  The  children  are  all 
taking  music  lessons.  Alanna  (age  11) 
violin,-  Paul  (age  10)  clarinet;  and  Jill 
(age  6)  piano.  We  go  to  the  local  opera 
and  symphony,  and  enjoy  life  in  general. 
This  summer  I took  the  children  back 
home  to  visit  for  two  months,  and  it  was 
a rich  and  rewarding  experience  for  them 
all.  We  look  forward  to  a busy  and  happy 
1963. 

Anne  Eaton  Milliken  moved  from 
Wilmington  to  New  Canaan,  Conn,  last 
July  and  has  been  busy  getting  her  three 
daughters,  age  12,  9 and  7 settled.  The 
family  planned  a trip  skiing  to  Bromley 
over  Washington’s  birthday.  Anne  writes 
that  she  is  trying  not  to  get  involved  in 
civic  affairs  as  she  wants  a rest  from  out- 
side activities  and  a chance  to  just  cook, 
sew  and  garden  and  take  advantage  of 
New  York  museums. 

Betsy  7eemster  Jameson  works  year 
round  in  the  Orthopedic  Clinic  at  the 
hospital.  Two  years  ago  Betsy  was  voted 
runner  up  for  volunteer  of  the  year  in  the 
Junior  League  and  decided  that  except  for 
the  above  work  she  would  retire  from  a 
lot  of  jobs.  She  now  plays  bridge  in  the 
daytime  while  the  children  are  in  school 
and  then  chauffeurs  her  son  to  scouts, 
football  and  baseball  and  her  daughter  to 
horseback  riding  etc.  She  writes  that  she 
enjoyed  the  reunion  in  ’61  and  looks  for- 
ward returning  for  another  soon. 

Jean  Qebbard  Hussey  has  three  chil- 
dren, Deborah  age  15,  Priscilla  age  14 


and  George  III  age  9.  Jean  has  found  it 
fun  renewing  school  acquaintances  and 
finding  their  children  are  meeting  class- 
mates’ children  either  at  camp  oi  school. 
Deborah  is  at  Dana  Hall  and  Jean  has 
enjoyed  visiting  Wellesley  again. 

Nancy  Weejeman  Stephens  wrote  a 
note  on  Miss  Mac’s  Christmas  card  telling 
of  her  busy  life  with  the  boys  and  the  fun 
she  had  had  in  a furniture  refinishing 
course  that  she  took  last  October. 

Lucy  Keeler  Stanton  has  a daughter 
at  Radcliffe,  a son  at  Kent  and  two 
younger  sons  at  Rippowam,  a local  private 
day  school,  where  Lucy  is  working  as 
school  secretary.  She  writes  “I  look  older, 
feel  younger,  think  harder.  I have  given 
up  smoking  on  a bet  so  have  gained 
weight,  natch!” 

Betty  Ifold  Johnson  and  her  family 
(five  children  — Robert  16,  Keith  14, 
Elizabeth  12,  Willard  10,  and  Christopher 
3)  are  having  a busy  happy  time.  Bob 
is  in  his  second  year  at  Millbrook  school. 
We  spent  Christmas  vacation  in  Florida  — 
will  repeat  for  spring  vacation. 

Please  keep  the  news  coming.  If  any- 
one needs  new  addresses  of  classmates 
drop  me  a line  and  I will  be  glad  to  send 
them  on  to  you.  Also  be  sure  to  let  me 
know  whenever  you  are  in  Wellesley  — 
the  address  is  38  Lincoln  Rd. 

M.  C.  Clark 

'forty-two 

Secretary.  Mrs.  D.  R.  Grace,  (Nancy 
Erskine),  Ripley  Lane,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Not  much  news  has  come  this  way  so 
I have  little  to  give  back  to  you. 

Lynn  McDonald  Hickel  sends  plans 
for  her  European  jaunt  this  spring.  She 
sails  mid-April  to  visit  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  the  Riviera  and  possibly  Cologne 
or  Frankfurt.  Also  wants  to  be  in  Holland 
awhile  during  bulb  time.  Sounds  like  a 
full  schedule.  Hope  to  hear  all  about  it 
upon  he--  return. 

The  first  “Pine  Manor  on  Long  Island” 
luncheon  is  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  7th.  So  far  we  have  lots  of  en- 
thusiasm, lots  of  offers  of  help,  but  too 
few  reservations  — everybody  is  going  to 
or  is  in  Florida.  Anyway,  there  is  always 
a first  time.  President  Ferry  will  speak  on 
the  new  campus  complete  with  drawings, 
etc.  Mrs.  Robert  Henkels,  our  new  Direc- 
tor of  Alumnae  Relations,  will  be  here 
too.  Will  write  more  about  it  in  the  next 
Bulletin. 
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The  Service  League  I’ve  been  President 
of  these  last  two  years  has  just  become 
the  203rd  Junior  League  affiliates  of  The 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America. 
Very  exciting.  If  any  of  you  have  been  a 
member  of  an  applying  group  to  the 
Association,  you  know  what  we  have  gone 
through  for  the  past  six  years.  Those  of 
you  who  joined  a Junior  League  have 
missed  a real  challenge.  Now  we  are  up 
to  our  ears  in  legal  terminology  changing 
the  name  from  a Service  League  to  The 
Junior  League  of  the  North  Shore,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  B owes  Johnston,  Liz  Mahan 
Schultz  and  Brownie  Qutmueller  Peck 
had  luncheon  together  in  Chicago  and 
had  a gay  time  chatting.  Barbara  has  tried 
to  make  a date  with  Betsey  Durk  Browne 
who  lives  in  Milwaukee. 

Madalene  Clark  Fox  reports,  “We  are 
happy  to  write  that  we  are  permanent 
Tylerites  now  as  Bruce  has  just  gone  out 
on  his  own  as  an  Independent  (Con- 
sultant) Geologist.” 

All  for  now.  PLEASE  send  me  those 
little  news  cards  so  I’ll  have  interesting 
things  to  tell  you.  Your  contribution  form 
for  the  Alumnae  Fund  also  has  room  for 
news  which,  when  received,  is  forwarded 
on  to  me.  Thank  you. 

MOVING? 

Let  us  be  the  first  to  know  — 
when  and  where  you  move  . . . 

’forty-three 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Pieper,  (Carol 
F.  Hackett),  2004  Ruxton  Road,  Ruxton 
4,  Maryland. 

I wish  there  was  room  to  list  all  the 
news  I received  on  the  statistic  sheets 
because  it  was  all  very  interesting.  Thanks 
to  each  and  every  one  of  you  who 
answered.  So  many  had  a personal  note 
that  it  made  me  realize  I was  more  than 
just  a Class  Secretary!  There  were  many 
“Maybes”  checked  and  I do  hope  they 
will  become  “Yeses”  by  Reunion  Time. 
Sally  Houstoun  Lindsey,  busy  as  ever, 
had  just  retired  from  her  position  as 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  AJLA  when 
we  met  at  Alumnae  Council  in  February. 
Mary  Xingsbury  Lozier  notes  that  she 
is  back  in  Waterbury  and  that  her  son 
is  at  Salisbury,-  her  daughter  enters  Kent 
in  September.  Mary  'Morgan  Hamilton 
is  Registrar  at  the  Heavenly  Rest  Day 
School  with  all  three  of  her  children  there. 
Libby  Saalfield  Norris's  son  has  been 


accepted  by  Mercersburg  Academy  for 
September.  She  lives  on  a farm  and  raises 
Morgan  Horses.  Dottie  Eastwick  Seaton, 
a sailing  enthusiast,  has  one  daughter  and 
is  very  active  in  church  work.  Lou  Sommer 
Vermeil’s  son  Peter  graduated  from 
Andover  last  June,  her  second  son  Donald 
graduates  next  June  from  Andover.  Ginny 
McDougal  Barnes’s  daughter  is  carrying 
on  the  family  tradition  of  attending  Miss 
Porter’s  School  in  Farmington.  She  had  a 
wonderful  surprise  when  Jeanne  Atkinson 
Remington  stopped  by  on  her  way  out  to 
Colorado  Springs  with  her  family.  Donna 
Ripley  Bailey  is  also  heading  West  this 
year  for  a vacation  with  her  family  of 
two  children.  Carol  Rippere  Ludwig’s 
son,  Dell,  graduates  from  high  school  this 
year.  Carol  is  an  Honorary  Life  Member 
of  California  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Juanita  Jbeil  Dennis  is  busy 
in  the  Dodge  City  Concert  Association, 
Ashland  Art  Association,  and  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association.  Priscilla  Hildreth 
Case  resides  in  the  Canal  Zone  with  her 
Army  husband  and  four  children.  Dottie 
Dickens  Mestier  is  back  in  Milwaukee. 
She  and  Joe  have  four  girls  as  does  her 
roommate  Marian  Coons  Lacy  who  lives 
in  Florida.  Mary  Xinkead  Cahill  labels 
herself  a “domestic  engineer”  for  a house- 
hold of  six  children  plus  a very  active 
civic  life.  Sue  Marache  Geyer  got  to- 
gether with  Fran  Morgan  Hartigan,  Lib 
Stevens  Green,  Jean  Dalzell  Zinn,  and 
M.  J.  Seaman  Mills  last  summer  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  so  here’s  hoping 
they  can  make  it  to  Pine  Manor  this 
June.  Sue  Ernst  Geier,  with  four  children, 
moved  into  the  house  they  have  planned 
for  many  years.  Kay  Horner  Pierson’s 
daughter  is  at  Linden  Hall,  Lititz,  Penn- 
sylvania. Kay  is  attending  Goucher  Col- 
lege working  for  her  Masters  in  Education. 
Connie  Quinn  Higbie  visited  England 
and  Germany  with  her  husband  last  fall 
as  did  Mary  Stauffer  Skold  who  visited 
Italy  and  Spain.  Maijie  Alford  Zaring 
married  William  H.  C.  Failey  August  23, 
1962  and  added  two  more  children  to 
her  family  of  three.  Judy  Jngersoll 
Tolivaisa  is  moving  to  a new  post  near 
Washington,  D.  C.  with  her  Naval  Com- 
mander husband.  Mary-Meloy  Jheobold 
Bonser’s  son  is  a freshman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami. 

The  Statistic  Sheets  showed  our  class 
to  be  very  active  in  many  civic  organiza- 
tions, national  organizations,  and  sports. 
To  list  them  all  would  take  many  columns 
but  I did  appreciate  your  noting  them  on 
the  sheets.  From  the  fifty-three  who 
answered  to  date  I,  for  fun,  totalled  a sum 


of  137  children!  Many  of  them  girls  and 
future  Pine  Manor  candidates,  I hope 
As  for  me,  my  oldest  daughter,  Lee, 
graduates  this  year  on  June  6th  and  we 
sail  June  7th  for  a two  months’  tour  of 
Europe  with  all  six  of  our  offspring! 

Sue  Baker  Carlson  and  her  family 
spent  the  Christmas  holidays  in  Colorado 
skiing  at  Winter  Park  and  Aspen. 

Joan  Xayser  Fiechter,  in  Switzer- 
land, is  a past  president  of  the  Basel 


Children  of  Carol  Hackett  Pieper  '43 


Children  of  Mary  Kinkead  Cahill  '43 


Carol  Rippere  Ludwig  ’43,  her  hus- 
band and  son. 
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Congratulations, 

Alumnae! 

Pine  Manor’s  alumnae  fund  has 
again  won  an  award  from  the 
American  Alumni  Council,  an  hon- 
orable mention  (and  accompanying 
check)  for  sustained  performance 
among  the  junior  colleges  — all 
due  to  your  superlative  support. 
Keep  up  the  good  work! 

American  Women’s  Club.  She  won  the 
American  Ambassador’s  Cup  award  for 
the  Basel  American  Woman’s  Club  for 
the  Woman  of  the  year  in  1962. 

’forty-four 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Barton  Peck  Smith, 
(Jane  Campbell),  565  Gay  Street,  West- 
wood,  Mass. 

Agnes  Alig  Failey  writes  that  a year 
ago  they  went  to  Europe  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  on  the  Homeric.  They 
visited  the  Alig  cousins  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Germany.  As  vice-regent  of  the 
D.A.R.,  she  is  going  to  the  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  April. 

Nancy  Brecker  Leeds  showed  her  talent 
at  Pine  Manor  when  she  wrote  songs 
and  she  has  now  hit  the  big-time.  She 
works  at  home  writing  for  Presley  movies 
and  is  “attempting  a Broadway  show.” 
What’s  the  name,  Nan?  She  left  for 
Switzerland  on  February  22  where  she 
spent  a week  skiing,  then  on  to  Amsterdam 
and  London.  Sounds  like  fun. 

Gerry  Donovan  Lenehan  is  also  on 
the  move  for  she  expects  to  attend  a con- 
vention with  her  husband  in  San  Francisco 
in  June  after  her  son  Robert  graduates 
from  Pelham  Memorial  High  School. 

Polly  Qartand  Brubaker  writes  that 
with  three  children  she  still  finds  time  to 
be  the  manager  of  the  recently  opened 
Cubana  Hotel  Health  Club  for  Women. 
“I  took  the  job  to  keep  busy  while  my 
husband  is  gone  for  5'/£  months.”  Com- 
mander Brubaker  is  a navy  flier  and  has 
been  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  School  at 
Los  Altos,  Cal.  Polly  is  President  of  the 
Moffett  Field  Officers’  Wives  Club  and 
in  addition  to  all  of  this  she  paints  water- 
colors  and  won  a silver  bowl  from  the 
“City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for 


an  oil  painting  exhibited  at  the  Monterey 
County  Fair.”  Congratulations,  Polly!  You 
surely  sound  busy  and  happy. 

Eleanor  Jioehn  Hornbaker  writes 
from  Enid,  Okla.,  that  she  took  a “won- 
derful trip  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Seattle  and  then  down  the 
coast  in  September.”  Then  in  February 
she  went  on  a “skiing  trip  in  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  with  thirty  others  from  Enid. 
After  twenty  years,  I’ll  be  in  worse  shape 
than  I was  in  North  Conway,  N.  H.” 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  some  news  to 
report  in  this  column.  Bless  all  you  kind 
gals  who  took  the  time  to  reply  on  the 
yellow  sheets.  And  we  will  continue  to 
scan  the  mails  for  replies  from  the  rest 
of  you  so  that  we  may  bring  the  files  up 
to  date  for  1964  which  is,  as  you  may 
figure,  our  twentieth  reunion.  In  the  mean- 
time we  shall  happily  dole  out  the  news 
which  has  arrived. 

'forty-six 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ives,  Jr. 
(Marilla  Halsted),  Norfolk  Road,  Litch- 
field, Connecticut. 

Patricia  ^Maxwell  Sweeney  enjoys  the 
endless  sunny  days  in  San  Marino,  Cali- 
fornia. Her  husband,  Hart  is  with  Eastman 
Kodak  in  Hollywood.  Geoffrey  is  11 '/j, 
Ann  9'/2,  Elizabeth  7'/^,  and  Cathy  is 
three. 

’forty-seven 

Secretary:  Miss  Jean  Wellington,  250 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Norine  Trturpby  McCahey  has  three 
daughters  11,  10,  and  9 years  old,  and 
wrote  that  they  expected  an  addition  to 
the  family  in  May. 

A miniature  reunion  of  the  Class  of  ’47 
occurred  on  May  7th  when  four  members 
of  the  Class  had  luncheon  together  at  the 
Wellesley  Country  Club.  Ruth  Langdon 
Inglis,  whose  home  is  in  London,  was  in 
Wellesley  visiting  her  parents.  Three  class- 
mates, Marjorie  Dyer  Shriner,  Nancy 
Tairjax  Douglass,  and  Carolyn  TJeedles 
Homer  joined  her  for  an  enjoyable  gab 
fest  exchanging  news  of  families  and  ac- 
tivities. Ruth  had  the  cover  story  in  the 
April  15  Hew  Leader,  an  article  on 
British  youth.  She  also  writes  for  Spectator 
and  a teenage  magazine  called  Eliza- 
bethan, a sociological  magazine  called 
Hew  Society  and  the  English  Harper's 
Bazaar. 

Marjorie  Dyer  Shriner  is  kept  busy 
with  four  children,  one  at  Dana  Hall. 


Nancy  Jairfax  Douglass’  two  boys  are 
at  the  Fenn  school  in  Concord. 

Natalie  Quigg  Albers  and  her  hus- 
band enjoyed  a wonderful  Bermuda  vaca- 
tion in  the  spring.  Natalie  served  on  the 
Sleeper  Silver  Anniversary  Concert  Com- 
mittee. Margaret  Santry  is  teaching 
school  in  New  York.  Barbara  Luitweiler 
Wetmore  teaches  in  nursery  school. 

’forty-eight 


Children  of  Lisette  Fowler  Weiss  '48 


’forty-nine 

Secretary  : Mrs.  Robert  J.  Eck, 
(Patricia  Carolan),  1087  Oak  Street, 
Winnetka,  111. 

From  the  sounds  of  the  weather  “every- 
where” it  has  been  a long,  long  winter. 
I have  spent  much  of  my  time  lately  com- 
piling a questionnaire  for  our  class.  If 
this  Bulletin  reaches  you  before  or  after 
the  questionnaire  does  please  consider  this 
a reminder  to  fill  it  out  and  send  it  to  me. 

Had  long  letters  from  Sue  yusen 
Rakoff  and  our  wonderful  Alumnae 
President,  Diana  Hallett  Flynn.  Both 
girls  attended  Alumnae  Council  and  are 
bursting  with  enthusiasm  over  Pine 
Manor’s  lovely  new  campus.  They  also 
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hope  to  hear  from  many  more  of  you  in 
the  near  future  through  this  column. 

Elizabeth  Carruthers  Dakin  has  just 
finished  a military  tour  in  Europe.  Her 
children,  ages  3,  5,  and  8 now  speak 
German  and  enjoy  traveling  as  much  as 
their  parents.  Dick,  her  husband,  is  going 
to  return  to  the  U.  C.  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco  to  future  specalizing  in  plastic 
surgery.  As  yet  their  new  address  is 
unknown. 

Louise  Moore  is  now  Mrs.  John  B. 
Dore.  After  a month’s  honeymoon  in 
Europe  they  returned  to  live  in  Melrose, 
Mass.  John  Bernard  Dore  was  born  on 
March  9th,  1963. 

Esther  Crosby  De  Bra  moved  into  a 
new  home  November  15th.  Her  new  ad- 
dress is  630  Stardust  Lane,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 
Also  in  November  Esther  was  expecting 
her  fifth  child. 

Ann  Carter  Marsh  reports  that  her 
daughter  Kate  is  now  10  years  old  and 
Carter  is  5.  Judy  Di  Paolo  Mettler  saw 
each  other  last  fall  and  Ann  reports  Judy 
looks  wonderful. 

Patricia  'Kelley  Troutman  is  taking 
Education  courses  and  at  Christmas  was 
Holly  Ball  Chairman  for  the  Children’s 
Home  Society.  On  the  home  front  her 
three  children  continue  to  keep  her  busy. 

Louise  McLean  Cook  added  a third 
boy  to  their  family  tree  in  July  just  five 
days  after  moving  into  a new  house.  It 
seems  both  Esther  and  Louise  like  to  do 
things  in  a big  way. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Nancy 
Peick  Kendall  who  is  temporarily  living 
in  England.  “We  survived  the  winter  very 
well,  as  John  added  enough  extra  heaters 
to  keep  us  nice  and  warm.  The  children 
remained  well  — the  English  climate  must 
agree  with  them.  Early  in  February  I took 
Andrew  and  a babysitter  to  Austria  where 
we  had  three  wonderful  weeks  of  snow 
and  sunshine.  The  skiing  was  marvelous. 
John  and  I hope  to  take  a cycle  trip  in 
Switzerland  early  in  June,  then  July  1st 
I will  fly  to  Boston  with  the  children  for 
two  months.  We  will  be  here  at  least 
another  year  so  1 want  to  have  a good 
visit  with  my  family.  We  certainly  have 
enjoyed  living  in  Braunton.  It  is  such  a 
lovely  little  village.  Andrew  especially 
likes  to  go  out  picking  primroses  which 
grow  wild  in  all  the  hedges.  We  have 
plans  for  many  American  visitors  in  the 
spring,  including  John’s  mother.” 

Elsie  Murray  Distler  now  has  6 
children,  three  of  each  which  is  pretty 
sharp  planning. 


Jerry  Rogers  Brown  has  been  keeping 
busy  doing  all  her  own  decorating  in  her 
new  home.  I,  too,  do  this  — nothing  more 
fun  than  painting  and  slopping  wallpaper 
paste  all  over  — and  I’m  not  kidding! 

Margaret  Jtawes  Rogers  and  her  hus- 
band, Ted  (Harvard  ’50)  have  been 
living  for  three  years  in  Darien,  Conn. 
They  have  four  children:  Elizabeth  8, 
Cynthia  6,  and  two-year  old  twins, 
Deborah  and  Timothy.  Margaret  attended 
a meeting  of  the  Pine  Manor  Fairfield 
County  Alumnae  Club. 

All  for  now  — don’t  forget  to  fill  out 
questionnaires  and  return  them  to  me. 

’fifty 

Secretary:  Mrs.  George  H.  Bodeen, 
(Nancy  Jane  Lindberg),  447  Highcrest 
Drive,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Cynthia  Burton  Tillotson  announces 
the  arrival,  March  22,  1963,  of  Kimberly 
Ann  Tillotson. 

’fifty-one 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  (Marion  Swearingen),  154  Glenarden 
Drive,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Please  note  the  new  address  above.  Ray 
is  still  only  a short  driving  distance  away 
from  his  work  as  partner  with  the  law 
firm  of  Pullman,  Comley,  Bradley  and 
Reeves  in  Bridgeport.  Three  active,  small 
boys  keep  my  days  busy:  Raymond,  III, 
51/2  i Peter,  3,  and  James,  1.  Sally 
yieathman  Harrington  and  husband 
Frank  spent  a night  with  us  last  Fall 
after  the  Yale-Dartmouth  game  in  New 
Haven.  Sally  and  Frank  also  have  three 
boys  and  live  at  22  Brookshire  Road, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Speaking  of  Sally,  the  two  of  us  along 
with  Mary  Rain  IV  in  free  Paxton, 
Joanella  Qibbons  Deery  and  Jill 
Boswell  attended  our  Tenth  Reunion  at 
Pine  Manor  two  years  ago.  I am  delighted 
to  report  that  Betty  Llizardi  Bland  and 
her  husband  represented  the  Class  of  ’51 
last  June,  and  Betty  writes  in  part:  “The 
old  campus  is  glorious.  Everyone  should 
treat  herself  to  a visit  if  anywhere  near  the 
vicinity.”  I might  add  you  have  got  to  see 
the  NEW  campus  as  well!  To  continue, 
“We  will  he  in  Puerto  Rico  for  some 
time  yet  and  continue  to  enjoy  watching 
it  grow  and  develop.” 

From  one  warm  climate  to  another, 
we  find  that  Diane  Steinheimer  Lent 
(Mrs.  J.  Gordon)  and  her  family  have 
moved  from  Tucson  to  Phoenix.  Their 


new  address  is  4710  N.  35th  Way, 
Phoenix  18,  Arizona. 

Joanne  Pennington  Talbot  is  now  back 
in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  after  living  in  the 
East  for  seven  years.  “My  husband  is 
now  in  his  own  business  as  a manufac- 
turer’s representative,  and  we  and  our 
three  children,  Cy  7,  Connie  4,  and  Perry 
2,  are  happy  to  be  home  yet  we  do  miss 
the  East  and  Darien,  Conn.”  I’m  only 
sorry  we  never  got  together  during  your 
sojourn  here  in  Connecticut,  Pennington. 
A rather  well-worn  statement,  to  say  the 
least! 

I do  sometimes  feel  a slight  pang  of 
envy  whenever  we  hear  from  Nancy 
Sheldon  — a new  and  more  exciting 
address  each  time.  Nancy  is  now  back 
teaching  in  Oslo,  but  apparently  not  for 
long  since  she  again  intends  to  move  on 
next  year.  Keep  in  touch  but  no  picture 
post  cards  please  ...  I am  told  I am 
indispensable  around  here  (does  anyone 
elso  go  around  the  house  talking  aloud 
to  herself  all  day?) 

From  Jane  Baldwin  King  we  hear  that 
“life  continues  to  be  very  full  with  nary 
a dull  moment  in  our  household!  Lindsay 
is  now  8,  Tipper  6,  Dougles  5 and  Alan 
2.  With  the  three  older  children  in  school 
a good  part  of  the  day,  it  leaves  me  more 
time  to  spend  with  the  baby  — and  for 
outside  activities.  Hope  for  a trip  to 
Hawaii  to  see  my  family  sometime  within 
the  next  year.  It  will  be  particularly  nice 
to  be  in  the  tropics  after  our  terribly 
severe  winter  here  this  year.” 

Margaret  Barry  O’Neill  writes, 
“October  was  the  month  of  surprises.  I 
went  to  Passanant  Hospital  for  a board 
meeting  and  I ran  into  Julie  Crandell 
Duer.  She  is  now  married  and  living 
in  Chicago.  A week  later  I was  in  New 
York  buying  my  children  a gift  from 
Schwartz’  and  I ran  into  Brenda  Low 
Mann  and  for  the  next  two  days  we  had 
a marvelous  time  visiting  and  shopping 
for  her  new  house  she  is  building  in 
Canton,  Ohio.”  To  coin  a word,  “later”  — 
Brenda  announces  the  birth  of  her  third 
child,  second  son,  Michael,  born  February 
19,  1963.  Their  new  address  is  4636 
Logan  Avenue  N.W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  duPont  Durkee 
(Jill  Miller)  announce  the  birth  of  their 
third  son  (welcome  to  the  club,  Jill!), 
Gordon  Malpass,  bom  March  22,  1963. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Quinn  (Ann 
Stoddart)  announce  the  birth  of  their 
fourth  child,  Margaret  Anderson,  bom 
February  1,  1963.  Making  up  the  rest  of 
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the  family  tree  are  Brendan  6,  Stacey  4 
and  David  2.  Ann  and  Bob  live  at  125 
Penlield  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

’fifty-two 

Secretaries .-  Mrs.  George  Anderson 
(Sandra  Bradley),  63  Brook  Street,  Wel- 
lesley, Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Morrison  (Frances  Hall),  107  Hoover 
Road,  Needham,  Mass. 

Judith  Landauer  McLaughlin’s  hus- 
band, David,  is  with  their  four  children: 
Bill  is  6,  Wendy  5,  Susan  3,  and  Charles 
Jay,  seven  months  old. 

Sidney  B oales  Whelan  writes,  “All  is 
fine  in  lovely  Puerto  Rico.  We  still  live 
right  on  the  ocean,  a few  blocks  away 
from  the  school  our  boys  attend.  My  hus- 
band finds  San  Juan  an  exciting  place  to 
practice  architecture,  and  we’re  very 
happy.  We  have  decided  to  make  Puerto 
Rico  our  home.” 

’fifty-three 

Secretary  Mrs.  William  W.  Knight 
III  (Mary  Ann  Gifford),  Zero  Montvale 
Road,  Worcester  9,  Mass. 

Dell  McMillen  Robinson  has  four 
children  to  keep  her  busy:  Wendy  is  6, 
Whitney  4'/2,  Kristie  3,  and  Amy  1 y2 
years. 

’fifty-five 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Brown, 
(Beverly  Beach),  7 Cindy  Way,  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y. 

I haven’t  as  yet  heard  from  as  many  of 
you  as  I’d  like.  Please  keep  me  informed. 
We  are  interested  in  keeping  up  with  your 
activities. 

Our  warmest  good  wishes  to  Sonja 
Gerquest  and  her  new  husband  Mr.  Axel 
Helmuth  Baum.  They  were  married  on  the 
19th  of  January  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Dee  Dee  Jinberg  Harris  is  the  mother 
of  three  boys  and  a girl  now  — the 
newest  addition  was  born  in  December 
and  named  Todd  J.  Our  warmest  wishes 
to  her  and  Dick. 

I spoke  to  Ann  Xeville  Copeland  on 
the  phone  and  we  had  such  fun  chatting 
about  our  children,  help,  etc.  We  plan  to 
get  together  very  soon  and  it  will  be 
grand  seeing  her  again. 

Dru  Jlatber  Colby  and  her  husband 
took  a trip  south  and  on  their  travels  saw 
Jo  Jackson  Miller  and  Polly  Claretibacb 
Shook  both  of  whom  she  said  were  fine. 


Sally  Skutt  Desmond  has  two  boys, 
Sean  and  Jeff,  just  a year  apart  in  age. 

Mary  Lu  ‘Madden  MacKay  has  a new 
address:  5980  Cherry  wood  Circle,  Little- 
ton, Colorado.  Her  husband  has  opened 
a new  regional  Municipal  Bond  Office  for 
Merrill,  Lynch. 

'fifty-six 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Jarvis  Hunt,  Jr., 

(Judith  Nims),  Flat  Rock  Road,  Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Chrissy  IVatling  Paddock  writes  that 
she  and  Peter  are  now  settled  in  their 
new  home  at  910  Grand  Marais  in  Crosse 
Pointe,  Mich.  She  and  Peter  have  taken 
up  skin  diving  and  Chrissy  is  busy  doing 
Junior  League  work. 

Bonnii  Pierson  Rouillard  is  kept  busy 
by  her  three  children,  Laura  6,  Scott  5, 
and  Peter  1.  She  and  Bob  live  at  33 
Forest  Park  Avenue  in  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

At  last  a word  from  Susie  young 
Charlton.  Her  new  address  is  1520-22 
West  6th  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Kipp 
is  enjoying  his  residency  there  and  Paul 
and  Cynthia  are  now  2 and  1 respectively. 

Pam  Chase  has  a fascinating  job  as  a 
Russian  interpreter  for  the  Army  at  the 
Pentagon.  She  received  her  Master’s 
degree  in  Russian  Literature  at  Columbia 
last  year. 

Jerry  is  planning  to  give  science  en- 
richment courses  in  Biology  and  Astron- 
omy here  at  Applewild  summer  school,  so 
we  will  be  spending  another  delightful 
summer  in  Fitchburg. 

Betsy  Pi  lug  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  John  David  Syckoff  of 
Babylon,  N.  Y.  John  is  a graduate  of 
Williams  College  and  is  now  attending 
Brooklyn  Law  School. 

Kathif.  Webster  was  married,  April 
27th  and  is  now  Mrs.  T.  W.  Dwight,  Jr., 
221  East  66th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  is  presently  associated  with 
American  Synthetic  Rubber  Corp.  Kathy 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

Please  do  write  and  let  me  know  your 
summer  plans  and  new  names.  It  is  such 
a help  in  writing  this  column. 

’fifty-seven 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Schofield, 
(Penelope  Pond),  173  Eaton  Road, 
Framingham,  Massachusetts. 

Two  members  of  the  Class  of  ’57  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  babies:  Eileen 


(Lee)  Sullivan  Todd’s  baby  girl,  Beth, 
was  born  February  27th;  Lucille  Hazard 
Dawkins’  son,  John  Earl  Dawkins  III,  was 
born  February  19th. 

Judith  Baxter  wrote  that  June  15  was 
the  date  of  her  wedding.  The  groom, 
William  R.  Harris,  Jr.,  is  a graduate  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Judith 
had  four  sisters  as  bridesmaids.  After  a 
honeymoon  in  Nassau  it  will  be  Navy  life 
until  July  1964. 

'fifty-eight 

Secretary:  Miss  Dori  Weisberg,  221 
E.  76th  Street,  Apt.  6D,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natalie:  Grace  was  married  on  the 
23rd  of  March  to  M.  Jacques  Dejoux. 

Mabel  (Hovey)  Marris  Vogei.  sent  a 
picture  of  Billy  Vogel  whom  she  describes 
as  “one  quarter  monkey,  one  quarter  elf, 
one  quarter  sham,  and  one  quarter  angel.'’ 
I run  into  her  every  once  in  awhile 
pushing  him  in  his  stroller  through  the 
neighborhood. 

Margaret  Him  Kwok,  husband  Donald, 
and  2'/j  year  old  baby  Kevin  are  moving 
to  Manila,  Philippines.  (Maggie’s  home.) 
Last  year  all  toured  the  Far  East.  This 
year  the  family  plans  to  spend  some  time 
in  Hawaii. 

Evf.lynf.  Ayers  reports  that  she  is  still 
working  for  their  woolen  manufacturing 
company  in  Lachute.  She  does  a lot  of 
business,  and  pleasure  traveling  in  the 
skiing  line. 

Marcia  Mabie,  Mrs.  James  C.  Gibson 
is  the  mother  of  Deborah  Ann,  born  June 
14,  1962.  Her  husband,  a graduate  of 
De  Pauw  University,  works  for  the  Whirl- 
pool Corp.  They  are  living  in  Irving, 
Texas. 

Marilyn  Mardigian  Varbedian  and 
husband  Tom  are  kept  very  busy  by  their 
“two  little  angels”,  two  and  one.  She 
and  Tom  spend  a lot  of  time  shopping  for, 
and  collecting  antiques  to  furnish  their 
home. 

Bonnie  Xane  Rai fel  and  husband 
Erwin  have  a little  blonde,  curly-haired 
daughter  called  Debhie.  Erwin  is  doing 
post  graduate  work  at  Beth  Israel  where 
he  is  specializing  in  dentistry. 

Got  a little  note  from  Teri  'Joliet 
Lombard.  Western  bound  Pine  Manorites 
are  invited  to  stop  by  at  Teri’s.  Peggy 
Blair  Abbott  has  retired  from  nursing  for 
awhile  to  be  full  time  mother  to  her  sons 
Jeff  and  Ben.  Husband  Dave  is  studying 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  for 
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his  Ph.D.  in  Psychology.  He  received  his 
Master’s  in  Psychology  last  August.  The 
Abbotts  are  now  living  in  Amherst,  Mass. 

Fritzi  Rlirsch  Wyckoff  graduated  from 
Rice  University,  June  ’62,  with  a B.  A. 
in  Psychology.  She  is  busy  “relaxing”  with 
son  Michael  and  new  home.  Jim  is  prac- 
ticing law  with  small  firm,  Red,  Kemp, 
and  Wyckoff. 

Linda  Borden  Bowman,  Mrs.  John 
Allen  Jenkins,  Jr.,  graduated  from  North- 
western University  with  a major  in  Art 
and  Interior  Design.  She  has  been  active 
in  the  Symphony  League,  the  Little 
Theatre,  and  the  Opera  Guild.  Linda  is 
secretary  of  the  Debutante  Club  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  State  Membership  Chairman 
for  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  Sorority  Junior 
League  of  Jackson.  Husband  John,  a 
Tulane  graduate,  is  vice-president  of  the 
Jackson  Welding  Supply  Company. 

Maries  Rumsey  Cassells  was  married 
February  3 to  Mr.  Patrick  Cassells,  a 
Scotsman  whom  she  met  in  Dacca,  East 
Pakistan,  while  working  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Patrick  works 
for  Jute  Industries.  Maries  mentioned  that 
she  met  Eleanor  Lane,  a friend  of  Dr. 
Crawford  and  a lecturer  at  Pine  Manor. 

Minnowa  Jordan  Dotzalier  and  hus- 
band were  just  fine  when  1 last  heard 
from  them.  They  are  waiting  for  an 
October  visit  from  the  stork. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  MacKinnon 
(Niki  Loeffler)  and  little  Julie  are  living 
in  their  new  home  in  Gales  Ferry,  Conn. 
Jack,  who  just  graduated  from  U.  S. 
Naval  Nuclear  School,  will  proceed  for 
six  months  of  reactor  training  at  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn. 

Patty  Lash  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Laurence  Vogel,  an  alumnus  of  LIniversity 
of  Virginia  Law  School.  The  wedding 
will  be  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
near  future. 

I hurriedly  ran  into  Rica  Feiden  (Mrs. 
Jerome  Tarnoff)  the  other  day.  She 
looked  lovely.  Address  is  33  East  End 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  new  address  is  221  E.  76th  Street, 
Apartment  6D,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  I am 
still  working  in  this  experimental  program 
for  aphasic,  brain  damaged  children,  or 
children  with  impairment  of  central  nerv- 
ous system.  Was  skiing  at  Mad  River  and 
Stowe  every  week-end  up  until  Easter  this 
year.  This  summer  I will  be  at  Cornell 
teaching  a group  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers “how  to  teach  English”  in  Sierra 
Leone,  Northwest,  Africa. 


’fifty-nine 

Secretary-.  Miss  Deborah  Cornwell, 
2912  Steiner  Street,  Apartment  5,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Class: 

Our  news  concerns  marriage  in 
abundance! 

Brenda  Rl aslant  Windle  was  married 
on  October  6,  1962,  in  New  York  City. 
Beth  Roster  Boschen,  who  was  married 
November  23,  in  Indianapolis  to  Arthur 
Boschen  of  Rye,  New  York,  and  Audrey 
Jiockmeyer  Ystad  were  bridesmaids.  Beth 
plans  to  continue  work  at  Revlon  in  New 
York.  Brenda  writes  that  Mary  Ann 
Qifford  Knight  and  she  are  working  on 
the  Houston  Casserole  Cook  Books. 

Gwende  Xoch  McComas  is  living  in 
San  Francisco  and  has  a baby  boy.  She, 
Doris  Xaufmann  and  I must  get  together 
along  with  others  whom  I am  sure  are  in 
the  area.  Doris  reports  that  she  spent 
three  months  in  Mexico  this  summer.  She 
was  in  a car  accident,  fractured  her  skull 
and  returned  here  to  recover.  She  is  not 
teaching  this  year,  but  working  for 
Balfour-Guthrie  Insurance  Co.  as  a techni- 
cal secretary. 

Sandra  Wilson  was  married  to  Paul  H. 
Wehmeier  on  March  23,  1963,  at  Grosse 
Pointe;  a honeymoon  skiing  in  Aspen! 
Carolyn  Rielder  was  a bridesmaid.  Cubby 
and  Rosemary  Tine  have  been  roommates 
in  New  York  since  spring  of  1961. 
Rosemary  is  working  for  LInited  Air  Lines 
in  the  Public  Relations  Department  as 
Special  Services  Representative. 

Barbara  Wigdale  Nelson  is  living  in 
Brandon,  England.  Her  husband  attended 
Stanford  and  is  a pilot  in  the  U.S.A.F. 

Carole  Lusignan  Buttner  is  living  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  soon  to  move  into 
a new  home  and  expecting  a baby  in  the 
fall.  She  and  Murray  drove  East  in 
November. 

A Christmas  card  from  Susan  Meadow 
Cowden  tells  of  an  addition  to  their 
family  expected  in  May. 

Mondi  Kutnp  Bridges  had  a girl,  Anne, 
on  August  27. 

Carol  Roth  graduated  from  Cornell 
Nursing  School  in  June  and  is  working  in 
New  York  in  the  operating  room  at  New 
York  Hospital  — Cornell  Medical  Center. 

Daye  McDowell  is  living  at  373  Oregon 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  is  working 
in  a personnel  office.  Daye  writes  that 
Anne  Qraf  Hayes  was  married  to 


Kenneth  Hayes  in  August  and  is  living 
outside  San  Francisco. 

I had  lunch  with  Mary  Auce  Thornton 
recently.  She  is  taking  a year  off  from 
studies,  living  at  home,  and  doing 
volunteer  work. 

Catherine  Qreenacre  Robinson  writes 
that  she  and  Sam  have  built  a little 
summer  camp  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
hope  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
there.  Jennifer  is  a year  old. 

April  marks  my  eighth  month  in  this 
most  wonderful  of  towns  and  I plan  to 
be  here  for  at  least  12  more.  I have  been 
teaching  in  San  Mateo  and  plan  to  get 
a job  in  San  Francisco  in  June. 

Please  save  a five  cent  stamp  for  me 
now  and  then.  I don’t  hear  from  enough 
of  you. 

Deborah  A.  Cornwell 
Class  Secretary 

’sixty 

Secretary.  Miss  Barbara  M.  Brown, 
1130  Main  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Class: 

Well,  at  this  stage  in  the  game  we 
aren’t  on  speaking  terms!  I have  little 
or  no  response  from  you,  and  am  at  a 
loss  for  news.  It  is  my  wish  that  for  the 
next  letter  we  shall  have  more  cooperation. 

Judy  Blackmar  Jahries  had  a baby 
girl,  Sarah  McLerie,  on  February  3, 
1963.  She  ran  into  Sally  Xing  on  her 
way  home  from  a year  in  Florence.  She 
also  saw  Helene  Sommer,  who  is  work- 
ing for  the  Welfare  Department.  Diane 
Rleetwood  was  married  to  James  Edgar 
Harrington  on  February  9,  1963,  in 

Tucson,  Arizona.  Congratulations  actually 
go  to  both  the  twins  because  Judy 
Rleetwood  was  married  earlier  in  Decem- 
ber, and  unfortunately,  I have  misplaced 
her  new  name.  Gail  Rarfel  is  working 
for  her  Master  of  Arts  in  the  field  of 
education  at  Columbia  University.  I have 
a newspaper  article  here  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mary  Smith’s  engagement 
to  James  E.  Winn.  Mary  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Texas,  where  she 
was  a Kappa  Kappa  Gamma.  The 
wedding  is  planned  for  this  summer.  Also 
the  announcement  of  Patsy  Perry  to 
David  McKinley  Harris,  and  they  are 
planning  a June  wedding.  Phyllis 
Abramson  Sf.rbin  has  a baby  girl,  Sheryl 
Hope,  bom  December  30,  1962.  Megan 
Hoover  Rlill  is  in  nurse’s  training  at  The 
New  York  Hospital  for  Special  Training  in 
Surgery.  Barbara  Rriedemann  Cummings 
is  now  living  in  Larchmont  as  of  Thanks- 
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giving,  and  by  this  time  has  a new  addi- 
tion in  her  family!  Her  husband  is 
finishing  up  his  Army  stint,  and  then  as 
she  says,  “we’re  free’’.  Nettie  Sanford 
Fowlkes  has  a new  son.  It  also  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a 
few  new  additions  here  in  Milwaukee,- 
Kathy  Brennan  Lee  had  a baby  boy, 
Michael  Dennis,  on  October  15,  1962, 
and  Nancy  non  Qrossmann  Susnar  has 
a baby  boy  born  in  October  too. 

Linda  Martin  Christie  (Mrs.  George 
B.  Christie,  48  Lake  Avenue,  Woburn, 
Mass.)  is  working  for  a theatrical  agency 
in  Boston.  Her  husband  (Governor 
Dummer  and  Harvard)  is  in  the  real 
estate  business.  Harriet  Ecker  was  maid 
of  honor  at  Linda’s  wedding. 

Louise  Cummings  is  at  Pine  Manor 
as  assistant  director  of  admisssions. 

Sally  Biles  Spragues  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Scott  Sprague  was  bom  in  April 
1962.  The  Spragues  plan  to  vacation  in 
Hyannis  Port  on  Cape  Cod  this  summer. 

A letter  from  Susan  Ellis  Van  Etten 
was  full  of  news.  “My  husband  and  I 
returned  from  England  in  1.961  where  we 
taught  school.  Derek,  Jr.,  was  bom  in 
London  July  1st,  1961.  Since  we  have 
been  back  Derek  has  been  teaching  at 
the  Fessenden  School  where  he  is  also 
Assistant  to  the  Headmaster.  Elizabeth 
Ashley  was  born  September  23,  1962. 
We  are  building  a home  in  North 
Bellingham,  Massachusetts,  which  we  hope 
to  move  into  in  June.  Derek  is  leaving 
Fessenden  in  June  to  become  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  A.W.G.  Dewar,  Inc., 
educational  underwriters  and  brokerage  in 
Boston.  . . . We  see  Linda  Sprout  Ward, 
whose  husband  is  the  brother  of  Emily 
Ward  ’60  quite  often.  They  are  living 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  Peter  is  a 
stock-broker  for  White,  Weld,  Inc.  Linda 
is  expecting  a baby  in  late  June.  . . . 
Bf.be  Sedgwick  Gray  is  also  living  in 
Providence,  where  her  husband  is  a tennis 
pro  at  the  Agawam  Hunt  Club.  She  is 
expecting  a baby  in  May,  her  second.’’ 

Elaine  Rogers  Coote  (Mrs.  Anthony 
E.  Coote,  1 Clarence  Place,  Double  Bay, 
Australia)  is  expecting  a baby  in  May.  A 
trip  to  Oklahoma  is  planned  in  October 
or  November. 

If  anyone  is  interested,  I have  a new  job 
as  of  four  weeks  ago,  at  the  Milwaukee 
Art  Center.  My  work  really  involves 
many  things,  but  basically  I work  in  the 
library  and  on  research.  I wanted  museum 
work,  and  I am  very  happy  here.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  to  be  a part  of  a museum’s 


activity,  as  there  is  no  end  to  the  excite- 
ment and  ever  flowing  progress  of  art 
and  the  art  world,  with  so  much  to  be 
gained.  For  those  of  you  that  do  frequent 
the  museums  throughout  the  country,  I’m 
sure  you  can  understand  and  appreciate 
this  feeling  with  me.  Well,  until  the  next 
class  letter,  this  completes  all  the  news 
I have.  I do  hope  that  for  my  next  letter 
you  will  all  send  me  some  exciting  news. 

1 realize  that  pencils  are  getting  quite 
heavy,  and  writing  paper  very  expensive, 
but  see  what  you  can  do. 

’sixty-one 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  Palmer,  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta,  1414  Washtenaw,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Dear  Class  of  ’61  — Happy  Spring! 
This  season  is  made  even  more  thrilling 
with  the  anticipation  of  graduations 
and  the  excitement  of  engagements 
and  weddings. 

On  April  20th  in  Sarasota,  Florida, 
Merrell  Ingram  was  married  to  Robert 
C.  McKee,  Jr.  Two  of  the  bridesmaids 
were  Ann  Houghton,  ’60,  and  Nancy 
Sullivan,  ’62.  For  their  honeymoon  the 
bride  and  groom  travelled  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Bob  was  graduated 
from  Babson,  and  attended  Michigan 
State  University,  and  is  with  the  Hotel 
Corporation  of  America  in  Boston. 

Merrell’s  new  address  is:  25  Highland 
Avenue,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts. 

Barbara  Qifford  is  attending  the 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

Susan  frost  and  Susan  Carmichael  are 
both  at  Interboro  Institute  in  New  York 
studying  for  bilingual  secretarial  work. 

Mary  foster  will  graduate  from  the 
University  of  California  in  June. 

Maxine  MacDonald  spent  last  summer 
in  France  with  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national Living.  Next  Fall  she  plans  to 
attend  Pacific  Union  College  and  then  on 
to  San  Jose  State  College  to  prepare  for 
her  future  career  in  Occupational  Therapy. 

Peggy  Worthington  and  Peter  Gilson 
plan  to  be  married  this  summer.  The 
bride-to-be  is  now  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  Peter  is  a graduate  of 
Brown  University  and  has  entered  a 
reserve  unit  of  the  Marines. 

Sherry  Smith  will  be  married  in  the 
late  summer  to  William  Moore.  Sherry 
is  a senior  at  San  Jose  State  College  and 
Bill  a senior  at  Stanford  University. 


June  15th  marks  the  wedding  date  for 
Helen  Garrison  and  Henry  Fenn,  Jr. 
Henry  graduated  from  Philips  Exeter  and 
Washington  and  Lee.  Sally  Hanauer 
and  Penny  Naylor  will  be  honorary 
bridesmaids. 

Jane  Milner  Martin  writes  that  she 
and  her  family  recently  moved  from  the 
nearby  ski  county  of  Mad  River  Glen 
and  Sugarbush  Valley  to  the  up  and 
coming  city  of  Burlington.  She  has  three 
children,  Lisa,  Steve,  and  4 month  old 
Tony.  An  English  setter  and  black  cat 
complete  the  picture. 

Byrdie  Gates  is  now  living  in  California 
and  working  for  the  Publicity  Department 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  after 
short  terms  at  Lincoln  Center  in  New 
York  and  the  World’s  Fair  in  Seattle. 
She  writes  that  she  has  seen 
Lynne  Wildman,  Liai.y  Desmond,  Trance 
deSugny,  Nancy  Martin  and  Marcy 
Rymer.  She  will  be  in  New  York  for 
Christmas  and  then  will  return  to 
California. 

Helena  Lee-Ping  Chen  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Harold  Yen-Ho  Lau. 

Jan  Spencer  is  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  Dramatics  at  Hockaday  School  and  is 
working  at  S.M.U.  toward  her  B.A. 

Hope  Handloff  will  get  her  B.A.  at 
Vassar  in  April.  She  was  in  the  choir 
and  took  part  in  Opera  Workshop.  In 
September  she  will  be  a graduate  student 
in  musicology  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

’sixty-two 

Secretary:  Miss  Anne  G.  Yonkers, 
Farrand  Hall,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

Jean  Blackmar  wrote  that  she  has  had 
a wonderful  year  in  Paris. 

Bess  McFadden  reports:  “This  year  has 
been  an  exciting  one  for  me.  In  September 
I became  a member  of  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  Sorority.  I have  been  elected 
Public  Relations  Chairman  for  next  year. 
On  the  23rd  of  April  I represented  Dallas 
in  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen  in  San 
Antonio.  Barbara  Loffland  ’60  was  also 
in  the  Fiesta,  so  Pine  Manor  was  well 
represented. 

Your  next 
“NEWS  NOTES’’ 

Are  due  at  the  Alumnae  Office,  on 
September  1 


President  Frederick  C.  Ferry  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  John  P.  Agnew  as  Acting 
Dean  of  the  College.  Dr.  Agnew,  a member  of 
the  Pine  Manor  staff  since  1954,  will  retain  his 
post  as  head  of  the  department  of  social  sciences. 
Dr.  Agnew  is  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the 
American  Historical  Association,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association,  the  A.A.U.P.,  Phi 
Alpha  Theta  and  Alpha  Kappa  Lambda.  He 
holds  an  A.B.,  an  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  His  field  is  modern  European 
history  with  special  interest  in  the  Reformation, 
the  Enlightenment  and  the  90th  century.  Dr. 
Agnew  resides  in  Wellesley  with  his  wife  and 
four  children.  Dr.  Agnew’s  new  responsibilities 
will  be  mainly  academic  and  he  states  that  his 
major  concern  will  be  maintaining  the  strength  of 
the  liberal  arts  curriculum  at  Pine  Manor. 


WHAT 

RIGHT 


he  holds  a position  of  power  equaled  by  few  occu- 
pations in  our  society. 

His  influence  upon  the  rest  of  us — and  upon  our 
children— is  enormous. 

His  place  in  society  is  so  critical  that  no  totali- 
tarian state  would  (or  does)  trust  him  fully.  Yet  in 
our  country  his  fellow  citizens  grant  him  a greater 
degree  of  freedom  than  they  grant  even  to  them- 
selves. 

He  is  a college  teacher.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  power  that  he  holds. 

► He  originates  a large  part  of  our  society’s  new 
ideas  and  knowledge. 

► He  is  the  interpreter  and  disseminator  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  inherited  from  the  past. 

► He  makes  discoveries  in  science  that  can  both 
kill  us  and  heal  us. 

► He  develops  theories  that  can  change  our  eco- 
nomics, our  politics,  our  social  structures. 

► As  the  custodian,  discoverer,  challenger,  tester, 
and  interpreter  of  knowledge  he  then  enters  a class- 
room and  tells  our  young  people  what  he  knows — or 
what  he  thinks  he  knows — and  thus  influences  the 
thinking  of  millions. 

What  right  has  this  man  to  such  power  and  in- 
fluence? 

Who  supervises  him,  to  whom  we  entrust  so 
much? 

Do  we  the  people?  Do  we,  the  parents  whose 
children  he  instructs,  the  regents  or  trustees  whose 
institutions  he  staffs,  the  taxpayers  and  philan- 
thropists by  whose  money  he  is  sustained? 

On  the  contrary:  We  arm  him  with  safeguards 
against  our  doing  so. 

What  can  we  be  thinking  of,  to  permit  such  a 
system  as  this? 


HAS 

THIS 

MAN... 
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Havina  idGclS  anc*  disseminating  them,  is  a 
’ risky  business.  It  has  always 
been  so — and  therein  lies  a strange  paradox.  The  march 
of  civilization  has  been  quick  or  slow  in  direct  ratio  to 


the  production,  testing,  and  acceptance  of  ideas;  yet 
virtually  all  great  ideas  were  opposed  when  they  were 
introduced.  Their  authors  and  teachers  have  been  cen- 
sured, ostracized,  exiled,  martyred,  and  crucified — 


usually  because  the  ideas  clashed  with  an  accepted  set  Even  in  the  Western  world,  although  methods  of  pun- 
of  beliefs  or  prejudices  or  with  the  interests  of  a ruler  ishment  have  been  refined,  the  propagator  of  a new 
or  privileged  class.  idea  may  find  himself  risking  his  social  status,  his  politi- 

Are  we  wiser  and  more  receptive  to  ideas  today?  cal  acceptability,  his  job,  and  hence  his  very  livelihood. 


For  the  teacher:  special 
risks,  special  rights 


Normally,  in  our  society,  we  are  wary  of  per- 
sons whose  positions  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  unusual  power  and  influence. 
But  we  grant  the  college  teacher  a degree  of 
freedom  far  greater  than  most  of  the  rest  of  us 
enjoy. 

Our  reasoning  comes  from  a basic  fact  about  our 
civilization: 

Its  vitality  flows  from,  and  is  sustained  by,  ideas . 
Ideas  in  science,  ideas  in  medicine,  ideas  in  poli- 
tics. Ideas  that  sometimes  rub  people  the  wrong 
way.  Ideas  that  at  times  seem  pointless.  Ideas  that 
may  alarm,  when  first  broached.  Ideas  that  may  be 
so  novel  or  revolutionary  that  some  persons  may 
propose  that  they  be  suppressed.  Ideas — all  sorts — 
that  provide  the  sinews  of  our  civilization. 

They  will  be  disturbing.  Often  they  will  irritate. 
But  the  more  freely  they  are  produced — and  the 
more  rigorously  they  are  tested — the  more  surely 
will  our  civilization  stay  alive. 

This  is  the  theory.  Applying  it,  man  has  de- 
veloped institutions  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
incubating,  nourishing,  evaluating,  and  spread- 
ing ideas.  They  are  our  colleges  and  universities.  As 
their  function  is  unique,  so  is  the  responsibility  with 
which  we  charge  the  man  or  woman  who  staffs  them. 

We  give  the  college  teacher  the  professional  duty 
of  pursuing  knowledge — and  of  conveying  it  to  oth- 
ers— with  complete  honesty  and  open-mindedness. 
We  tell  him  to  find  errors  in  what  we  now  know. 
We  tell  him  to  plug  the  gaps  in  it.  We  tell  him  to 
add  new  material  to  it. 

We  tell  him  to  do  these  things  without  fear  of  the 
consequences  and  without  favor  to  any  interest  save 
the  pursuit  of  truth. 

We  know — and  he  knows — that  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility may  entail  risk  for  the  college  teacher. 
The  knowledge  that  he  develops  and  then  teaches  to 
others  will  frequently  produce  ground-shaking  re- 
sults. 

It  will  lead  at  times  to  weapons  that  at  the  press 
of  a button  can  erase  human  lives.  Conversely,  it 
will  lead  at  other  times  to  medical  miracles  that 
will  save  human  lives.  It  may  unsettle  theology,  as 


did  Darwinian  biology  in  the  late  1800’s,  and  as  did 
countless  other  discoveries  in  earlier  centuries.  Con- 
versely, it  may  confirm  or  strengthen  the  elements 
of  one’s  faith.  It  will  produce  intensely  personal 
results:  the  loss  of  a job  to  automation  or,  con- 
versely, the  creation  of  a job  in  a new  industry. 

Dealing  in  ideas,  the  teacher  may  be  subjected  to 
strong,  and  at  times  bitter,  criticism.  It  may  come 
from  unexpected  quarters:  even  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  well  aware  that  free  research  and  education 
are  essential  to  the  common  good  may  become 
understandably  upset  when  free  research  and  edu- 
cation affect  his  own  livelihood,  his  own  customs, 
his  own  beliefs. 

And,  under  stress,  the  critics  may  attempt  to 
coerce  the  teacher.  The  twentieth  century  has  its 
own  versions  of  past  centuries’  persecutions:  social 
ostracism  for  the  scholar,  the  withdrawal  of  finan- 
cial support,  the  threat  of  political  sanctions,  an 
attempt  to  deprive  the  teacher  of  his  job. 

Wherever  coercion  has  been  widely  applied — in 
Nazi  Germany,  in  the  Soviet  Union — the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  has  been  seriously  curtailed.  Were 


such  coercion  to  succeed  here,  the  very  sinews  of  our 
civilization  would  be  weakened,  leaving  us  without 
strength. 

We  recognize  these  facts.  So  we  have  de- 
veloped special  safeguards  for  ideas,  by 
developing  special  safeguards  for  him  who 
fosters  ideas:  the  college  teacher. 


We  have  developed  these  safeguards  in  the  calm 
(and  civilized)  realization  that  they  are  safeguards 
against  our  own  impetuousness  in  times  of  stress. 
They  are  a declaration  of  our  willingness  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  the  scholar’s  quest  for  truth.  They 
are,  in  short,  an  expression  of  our  belief  that  we 
should  seek  the  truth  because  the  truth,  in  time, 
shall  make  us  free. 


What  the  teacher’s 
special  rights  consist  of 


The  special  freedom  that  we  grant  to  a 
college  teacher  goes  beyond  anything  guaran- 
teed by  law  or  constitution. 

As  a citizen  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  has  the  right 
to  speak  critically  or  unpopularly  without  fear  of 
governmental  reprisal  or  restraint. 

As  a teacher  enjoying  a special  freedom,  however, 
he  has  the  right  to  speak  without  restraint  not  only 
from  government  but  from  almost  any  other  source, 
including  his  own  employer. 

Thus — although  he  draws  his  salary  from  a col- 
lege or  university,  holds  his  title  in  a college  or 
university,  and  does  his  work  at  a college  or  uni- 
versity— he  has  an  independence  from  his  employer 
which  in  most  other  occupations  would  be  denied 
to  him. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rights  he  enjoys: 

► He  may,  if  his  honest  thinking  dictates,  expound 
views  that  clash  with  those  held  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  will  not  be 
restrained  from  doing  so. 

► He  may,  if  his  honest  thinking  dictates,  pub- 
licly challenge  the  findings  of  his  closest  colleagues, 
even  if  they  outrank  him.  He  will  not  be  restrained 
from  doing  so. 

► He  may,  if  his  honest  thinking  dictates,  make 
statements  that  oppose  the  views  of  the  president 
of  his  college,  or  of  a prominent  trustee,  or  of  a 
generous  benefactor,  or  of  the  leaders  of  the  state 
legislature.  No  matter  how  much  pain  he  may  bring 
to  such  persons,  or  to  the  college  administrators 
entrusted  with  maintaining  good  relations  with 
them,  he  will  not  be  restrained  from  doing  so. 

Such  freedom  is  not  written  into  law.  It  exists 
on  the  college  campus  because  (1)  the  teacher  claims 


and  enforces  it  and  (2)  the  public,  although  wincing 
on  occasion,  grants  the  validity  of  the  teacher’s 
claim. 


We  grant  the  teacher  this  special  freedom 
for  our  own  benefit. 

Although  “orthodox”  critics  of  educa- 
tion frequently  protest,  there  is  a strong  experi- 
mental emphasis  in  college  teaching  in  this  country. 
This  emphasis  owes  its  existence  to  several  in- 
fluences, including  the  utilitarian  nature  of  our 
society;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  our  institu- 


tions  of  higher  education  differ  from  many  in 
Europe. 

Hence  we  often  measure  the  effectiveness  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  by  a pragmatic  yardstick: 
Does  our  society  derive  a practical  benefit  from 
their  practices? 

The  teacher’s  special  freedom  meets  this  test. 
The  unfettered  mind,  searching  for  truth  in  science, 
in  philosophy,  in  social  sciences,  in  engineering,  in 
professional  areas — and  then  teaching  the  findings 
to  millions — has  produced  impressive  practical  re- 
sults, whether  or  not  these  were  the  original  ob- 
jectives of  its  search: 

The  technology  that  produced  instruments  of 
victory  in  World  War  II.  The  sciences  that  have 
produced,  in  a matter  of  decades,  incredible  gains 
in  man’s  struggle  against  disease.  The  science  and 
engineering  that  have  taken  us  across  the  threshold 
of  outer  space.  The  dazzling  progress  in  agricultural 
productivity.  The  damping,  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  of  wild  fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle. 
The  appearance  and  application  of  a new  architec- 
ture. The  development  of  a “scientific  approach”  in 
the  management  of  business  and  of  labor  unions. 
The  ever-increasing  maturity  and  power  of  our 
historians,  literary  critics,  and  poets.  The  gradua- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  college-trained 
men  and  women  with  the  wit  and  skill  to  learn  and 
broaden  and  apply  these  things. 

Would  similar  results  have  been  possible  without 
campus  freedom?  In  moments  of  national  panic  (as 
when  the  Russians  appear  to  be  outdistancing  us  in 
the  space  race),  there  are  voices  that  suggest  that 
less  freedom  and  more  centralized  direction  of  our 
educational  and  research  resources  would  be  more 
“efficient.”  Disregard,  for  a moment,  the  fact  that 
such  contentions  display  an  appalling  ignorance 
and  indifference  about  the  fundamental  philosophies 
of  freedom,  and  answer  them  on  their  own  ground. 


Weighed  carefully,  the  evidence  seems  generally  to 
support  the  contrary  view.  Freedom  does  work — • 
quite  practically. 

Many  point  out  that  there  are  even  more  im- 
portant reasons  for  supporting  the  teacher’s  special 
freedom  than  its  practical  benefits.  Says  one  such 
person,  the  conservative  writer  Russell  Kirk: 

“I  do  not  believe  that  academic  freedom  deserves 
preservation  chiefly  because  it  ‘serves  the  commu- 
nity,’ although  this  incidental  function  is  important. 
I think,  rather,  that  the  principal  importance  of 
academic  freedom  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
the  highest  development  of  private  reason  and  im- 
agination, the  improvement  of  mind  and  heart  by 
the  apprehension  of  Truth,  whether  or  not  that  de- 
velopment is  of  any  immediate  use  to  ‘democratic 
society’.” 

The  conclusion,  however,  is  the  same,  whether  the 
reasoning  is  conducted  on  practical,  philosophical, 
or  religious  grounds — or  on  all  three:  The  unusual 
freedom  claimed  by  (and  accorded  to)  the  college 
teacher  is  strongly  justified. 

“This  freedom  is  immediately  applicable  only  to  a 
limited  number  of  individuals,”  says  the  statement 
of  principles  of  a professors’  organization,  “but  it  is 
profoundly  important  for  the  public  at  large.  It  safe- 
guards the  methods  by  which  we  explore  the  un- 
known and  test  the  accepted.  It  may  afford  a key  to 
open  the  way  to  remedies  for  bodily  or  social  ills,  or 
it  may  confirm  our  faith  in  the  familiar.  Its  preser- 
vation is  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  scholarship  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  advantages  accrue 
as  much  to  the  public  as  to  the  scholars  themselves.” 

Hence  we  give  teachers  an  extension  of  freedom — 
academic  freedom — that  we  give  to  no  other  group 
in  our  society:  a special  set  of  guarantees  designed  to 
encourage  and  insure  their  boldness,  their  forth- 
rightness, their  objectivity,  and  (if  necessary)  their 
criticism  of  us  who  maintain  them. 


The  idea  works  most 
of  the  time,  but  . . . 


■ ike  many  good  theories,  this  one  works  for 
most  of  the  time  at  most  colleges  and  uni- 
1^  versities.  But  it  is  subject  to  continual 
stresses.  And  it  suffers  occasional,  and  sometimes 
spectacular,  breakdowns. 

If  past  experience  can  be  taken  as  a guide,  at  this 
very  moment: 

► An  alumnus  is  composing  a letter  threatening  to 
strike  his  alma  mater  from  his  will  unless  the  insti- 
tution removes  a professor  whose  views  on  some 
controversial  issue — in  economics?  in  genetics?  in 
politics? — the  alumnus  finds  objectionable. 

► The  president  of  a college  or  university,  or  one 
of  his  aides,  is  composing  a letter  to  an  alumnus  in 
which  he  tries  to  explain  why  the  institution  cannot 
remove  a professor  whose  views  on  some  controver- 
sial issue  the  alumnus  finds  objectionable. 

► A group  of  liberal  legislators,  aroused  by  reports 
from  the  campus  of  their  state  university  that  a 
professor  of  economics  is  preaching  fiscal  conserva- 
tism, is  debating  whether  it  should  knock  some 
sense  into  the  university  by  cutting  its  appropria- 
tion for  next  year. 

► A group  of  conservative  legislators  is  aroused  by 
reports  that  another  professor  of  economics  is 
preaching  fiscal  liberalism.  This  group,  too,  is  con- 
sidering an  appropriation  cut. 

► The  president  of  a college,  faced  with  a budget- 
ary crisis  in  his  biology  department,  is  pondering 
whether  or  not  he  should  have  a heart-to-heart  chat 
with  a teacher  whose  views  on  fallout,  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  the  local  newspaper,  appear  to  be  scaring 
away  the  potential  donor  of  at  least  one  million 
dollars. 

► The  chairman  of  an  academic  department,  still 
smarting  from  the  criticism  that  two  colleagues  lev- 
eled at  the  learned  paper  he  delivered  at  the  de- 
partmental seminar  last  week,  is  making  up  the  new 
class  schedules  and  wondering  why  the  two  up- 
starts wouldn’t  be  just  the  right  persons  for  those 
7 a.m.  classes  which  increased  enrollments  will  ne- 
cessitate next  year. 

► The  educational  board  of  a religious  denomina- 
tion is  wondering  why  it  should  continue  to  permit 
the  employment,  at  one  of  the  colleges  under  its 


control,  of  a teacher  of  religion  who  is  openly  ques- 
tioning a doctrinal  pronouncement  made  recently 
by  the  denomination’s  leadership. 

► The  managers  of  an  industrial  complex,  worried 
by  university  research  that  reportedly  is  linking 
their  product  with  a major  health  problem,  are  won- 
dering how  much  it  might  cost  to  sponsor  university 
research  to  show  that  their  product  is  not  the  cause 
of  a major  health  problem. 

Pressures,  inducements,  threats:  scores  of  exam- 
ples, most  of  them  never  publicized,  could  be  cited 
each  year  by  our  colleges  and  universities. 

In  addition  there  is  philosophical  opposition  to 
the  present  concept  of  academic  freedom  by  a few 
who  sincerely  believe  it  is  wrong.  (“In  the  last 
analysis,”  one  such  critic,  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 
once  wrote,  “academic  freedom  must  mean  the 
freedom  of  men  and  women  to  supervise  the  educa- 
tional activities  and  aims  of  the  schools  they  oversee 
and  support.”)  And,  considerably  less  important 
and  more  frequent,  there  is  opposition  by  emotion- 
alists and  crackpots. 

Since  criticism  and  coercion  do  exist,  and  since 
academic  freedom  has  virtually  no  basis  in  law,  how 
can  the  college  teacher  enforce  his  claim  to  it? 


In  the  face  of  pressures, 
how  the  professor  stays  free 


In  the  mid-1800’s,  many  professors  lost  their  jobs 
over  their  views  on  slavery  and  secession.  In  the 
1870’s  and  ’80’s,  many  were  dismissed  for  their 
views  on  evolution.  Near  the  turn  of  the  century,  a 
number  lost  their  jobs  for  speaking  out  on  the  issue 
of  Free  Silver. 

The  trend  alarmed  many  college  teachers.  Until 
late  in  the  last  century,  most  teachers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  had  been  mere  purveyors  of  the 
knowledge  that  others  had  accumulated  and  written 
down.  But,  beginning  around  1870,  many  began  to 
perform  a dual  function:  not  only  did  they  teach,  but 
they  themselves  began  to  investigate  the  world 
about  them. 

Assumption  of  the  latter  role,  previously  per- 
formed almost  exclusively  in  European  universi- 
ties, brought  a new  vitality  to  our  campuses.  It  also 
brought  perils  that  were  previously  unknown.  As 
long  as  they  had  dealt  only  in  ideas  that  were  clas- 
sical, generally  accepted,  and  therefore  safe,  teach- 
ers and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  did  little 
that  might  offend  their  governing  boards,  their 
alumni,  the  parents  of  their  students,  the  public, 
and  the  state.  But  when  they  began  to  act  as  in- 
vestigators in  new  areas  of  knowledge,  they  found 
themselves  affecting  the  status  quo  and  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  enjoyed  and  supported  it. 

And,  as  in  the  secession,  evolution,  and  silver  con- 
troversies, retaliation  was  sometimes  swift. 

In  1915,  spurred  by  their  growing  concern  over 
such  infringements  of  their  freedom,  a group  of 
teachers  formed  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  It  now  has  52,000  members,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  an  AAUP  committee,  designated  as  “Com- 
mittee A,”  has  been  academic  freedom’s  most  active 
— and  most  effective — defender. 

The  aaup’s  defense  of  academic  freedom  is 
based  on  a set  of  principles  that  its  members 
have  developed  and  refined  throughout  the  or- 
ganization’s history.  Its  current  statement  of  these 
principles,  composed  in  collaboration  with  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges,  says  in  part: 
“Institutions  of  higher  education  are  conducted 


for  the  common  good  and  not  to  further  the  interest 
of  either  the  individual  teacher  or  the  institution  as 
a whole.  The  common  good  depends  upon  the  free 
search  for  truth  and  its  free  exposition.” 

The  statement  spells  out  both  the  teacher’s  rights 
and  his  duties: 

“The  teacher  is  entitled  to  full  freedom  in  re- 
search and  in  the  publication  of  the  results,  subject 
to  the  adequate  performance  of  his  other  academic 
duties  . . . 

“The  teacher  is  entitled  to  freedom  in  the  class- 
room in  discussing  his  subject,  but  he  should  be 
careful  not  to  introduce  . . . controversial  matter 
which  has  no  relation  to  his  subject  . . . 

“The  college  or  university  teacher  is  a citizen,  a 
member  of  a learned  profession,  and  an  officer  of  an 
educational  institution.  When  he  speaks  or  writes  as 
a citizen,  he  should  be  free  from  institutional  censor- 
ship or  discipline,  but  his  special  position  in  the 
community  imposes  special  obligations.  As  a man  of 
learning  and  an  educational  officer,  he  should  re- 
member that  the  public  may  judge  his  profession 
and  his  institution  by  his  utterances.  Hence  he 
should  at  all  times  be  accurate,  should  exercise  ap- 
propriate restraint,  should  show  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  should  make  every  effort  to 
indicate  that  he  is  not  an  institutional  spokesman.” 

How  can  such  claims  to  academic  freedom  be 
enforced?  How  can  a teacher  be  protected 
against  retaliation  if  the  truth,  as  he  finds  it 
and  teaches  it,  is  unpalatable  to  those  who  employ 
him? 

The  American  Association  of  University  Profes- 


sors  and  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  have 
formulated  this  answer:  permanent  job  security,  or 
tenure.  After  a probationary  period  of  not  more  than 
seven  years,  agree  the  AAUP  and  the  AAC,  the 
teacher’s  services  should  be  terminated  “only  for 
adequate  cause.” 

If  a teacher  were  dismissed  or  forced  to  resign 
simply  because  his  teaching  or  research  offended 
someone,  the  cause,  in  AAUP  and  AAC  terms, 
clearly  would  not  be  adequate. 

The  teacher’s  recourse?  He  may  appeal  to  the 
AAUP,  which  first  tries  to  mediate  the  dispute  with- 
out publicity.  Failing  such  settlement,  the  AAUP 
conducts  a full  investigation,  resulting  in  a full  re- 
port to  Committee  A.  If  a violation  of  academic 
freedom  and  tenure  is  found  to  have  occurred,  the 
committee  publishes  its  findings  in  the  association’s 
Bulletin,  takes  the  case  to  the  AAUP  membership, 
and  often  asks  that  the  offending  college  or  univer- 
sity administration  be  censured. 

Has  the  teacher’s 
no  limitations? 

ow  sweeping  is  the  freedom  that  the  college 
teacher  claims? 

Does  it,  for  example,  entitle  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  a church-supported  college  or  university 
openly  to  question  the  existence  of  God? 

Does  it,  for  example,  entitle  a professor  of  botany 
to  use  his  classroom  for  the  promulgation  of  political 
beliefs? 

Does  it,  for  example,  apply  to  a Communist? 

There  are  those  who  would  answer  some,  or  all, 
such  questions  with  an  unqualified  Yes.  They  would 


So  effective  is  an  AAUP  vote  of  censure  that  most 
college  administrators  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
avoid  it.  Although  the  AAUP  does  not  engage  in 
boycotts,  many  of  its  members,  as  well  as  others  in 
the  academic  profession,  will  not  accept  jobs  in  cen- 
sured institutions.  Donors  of  funds,  including  many 
philanthropic  foundations,  undoubtedly  are  influ- 
enced; so  are  many  parents,  students,  alumni,  and 
present  faculty  members.  Other  organizations,  such 
as  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
will  not  recognize  a college  on  the  AAUP’s  censure 
list. 

As  the  present  academic  year  began,  eleven  insti- 
tutions were  on  the  AAUP’s  list  of  censured  admin- 
istrations. Charges  of  infringements  of  academic 
freedom  or  tenure  were  being  investigated  on  four- 
teen other  campuses.  In  the  past  three  years,  seven 
institutions,  having  corrected  the  situations  which 
had  led  to  AAUP  action,  have  been  removed  from 
the  censure  category. 


freedom 


argue  that  academic  freedom  is  absolute.  They 
would  say  that  any  restriction,  however  it  may  be 
rationalized,  effectively  negates  the  entire  academic- 
freedom  concept.  “You  are  either  free  or  not  free,” 
says  one.  “There  are  no  halfway  freedoms.” 

There  are  others — the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  among  them— who  say  that 
freedom  can  be  limited  in  some  instances  and,  by 
definition,  is  limited  in  others,  without  fatal  damage 
being  done. 

Restrictions  at  church-supported 
colleges  and  universities 

The  AAUP-AAC  statement  of  principles  of  aca- 
demic freedom  implicitly  allows  religious  restric- 
tions: 

“Limitations  of  academic  freedom  because  of  re- 
ligious or  other  aims  of  the  institution  should  be 
clearly  stated  in  writing  at  the  time  of  [the  teacher’s] 
appointment  ...” 

Here  is  how  one  church-related  university. (Prot- 


estant)  states  such  a “limitation”  to  its  faculty 
members: 

“Since  X University  is  a Christian  institution 
supported  by  a religious  denomination,  a member  of 
its  faculty  is  expected  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
university’s  primary  objective — to  educate  its  stu- 
dents within  the  framework  of  a Christian  culture. 
The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  instructor  should, 
therefore,  be  exercised  with  discretion  and  a sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  supporting  institution  . . . The  right  of 
dissent  is  a correlative  of  the  right  of  assent.  Any 
undue  restriction  upon  an  instructor  in  the  exercise 
of  this  function  would  foster  a suspicion  of  intoler- 
ance, degrade  the  university,  and  set  the  supporting 
denomination  in  a false  light  before  the  world.” 

Another  church-related  institution  (Roman  Cath- 
olic) tells  its  teachers: 

“While  Y College  is  operated  under  Catholic  aus- 
pices, there  is  no  regulation  which  requires  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  be  members  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  A faculty  member  is  expected  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  life  and  conduct  consistent  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  objectives  of  the  college.  Accordingly, 
the  integrity  of  the  college  requires  that  all  faculty 
members  shall  maintain  a sympathetic  attitude  to- 
ward Catholic  beliefs  and  practices,  and  shall  make 
a sincere  effort  to  appreciate  these  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. Members  of  the  faculty  who  are  Catholic  are 
expected  to  set  a good  example  by  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  Catholic  duties.” 

A teacher’s  “competence” 

By  most  definitions  of  academic  freedom,  a teach- 
er’s rights  in  the  classroom  apply  only  to  the  field  in 
which  he  is  professionally  an  expert,  as  determined 
by  the  credentials  he  possesses.  They  do  not  extend 
to  subjects  that  are  foreign  to  his  specialty. 

“.  . . He  should  be  careful,”  says  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges,  “not  to  introduce  into 
his  teaching  controversial  matter  which  has  no  re- 
lation to  his  subject.” 

Hence  a professor  of  botany  enjoys  an  undoubted 
freedom  to  expound  his  botanical  knowledge,  how- 
ever controversial  it  might  be.  (He  might  discover, 
and  teach,  that  some  widely  consumed  cereal  grain, 
known  for  its  energy-giving  properties,  actually  is  of 
little  value  to  man  and  animals,  thus  causing  con- 
sternation and  angry  outcries  in  Battle  Creek.  No 
one  on  the  campus  is  likely  to  challenge  his  right  to 
do  so.)  He  probably  enjoys  the  right  to  comment, 
from  a botanist’s  standpoint,  upon  a conservation 
bill  pending  in  Congress.  But  the  principles  of  aca- 
demic freedom  might  not  entitle  the  botanist  to  take 


a classroom  stand  on,  say,  a bill  dealing  with  traffic 
laws  in  his  state. 

As  a private  citizen,  of  course,  off  the  college  cam- 
pus, he  is  as  free  as  any  other  citizen  to  speak  on 
whatever  topic  he  chooses— and  as  liable  to  criti- 
cism of  what  he  says.  He  has  no  special  privileges 
when  he  acts  outside  his  academic  role.  Indeed,  the 
AAUP-AAC  statement  of  principles  suggests  that 
he  take  special  pains,  when  he  speaks  privately,  not 
to  be  identified  as  a spokesman  for  his  institution. 

Hence,  at  least  in  the  view  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  teachers’  organizations,  the  freedom  of 
the  college  teacher  is  less  than  absolute.  But 
the  limitations  are  established  for  strictly  defined 
purposes:  (1)  to  recognize  the  religious  auspices  of 
many  colleges  and  universities  and  (2)  to  lay  down 
certain  ground  rules  for  scholarly  procedure  and  con- 
duct. 

In  recent  decades,  a new  question  has  arisen  to 
haunt  those  who  would  define  and  protect  academic 
freedom:  the  problem  of  the  Communist.  When  it 
began  to  be  apparent  that  the  Communist  was  not 
simply  a member  of  a political  party,  willing  (like 
other  political  partisans)  to  submit  to  established 
democratic  processes,  the  question  of  his  eligibility 
to  the  rights  of  a free  college  teacher  was  seriously 
posed. 

So  pressing — and  so  worrisome  to  our  colleges 
and  universities — has  this  question  become  that  a 
separate  section  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  it. 


The  Communist: 
a special  case? 


Should  A Communist  Party  member  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  academic  freedom?  Should  he  be 
permitted  to  hold  a position  on  a college  or 
university  faculty? 

On  few  questions,  however  “obvious”  the  answer 
may  be  to  some  persons,  can  complete  agreement 
be  found  in  a free  society.  In  a group  as  conditioned 
to  controversy  and  as  insistent  upon  hard  proof  as 
are  college  teachers,  a consensus  is  even  more  rare. 

It  would  thus  be  a miracle  if  there  were  agree- 
ment on  the  rights  of  a Communist  Party  member 
to  enjoy  academic  privileges.  Indeed,  the  miracle 
has  not  yet  come  to  pass.  The  question  is  still 
warmly  debated  on  many  campuses,  even  where 
there  is  not  a Communist  in  sight.  The  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  is  still  in  the 
process  of  defining  its  stand. 

The  difficulty,  for  some,  lies  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a communist  teacher  actually  propa- 
gates his  beliefs  among  students.  The  question  is 
asked,  Should  a communist  gym  instructor,  whose 
utterances  to  his  students  are  confined  largely  to 
the  hup-two-three-four  that  he  chants  when  he 
leads  the  calisthenics  drill,  be  summarily  dismissed? 
Should  a chemist,  who  confines  his  campus  activities 
solely  to  chemistry?  Until  he  overtly  preaches  com- 
munism, or  permits  it  to  taint  his  research,  his 
writings,  or  his  teaching  (some  say) , the  Communist 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  all  other  faculty 
members. 

Others— and  they  appear  to  be  a growing  num- 
ber— have  concluded  that  proof  of  Communist 
Party  membership  is  in  itself  sufficient  grounds  for 
dismissal  from  a college  faculty. 

To  support  the  argument  of  this  group,  Professor 
Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  who  in  1913  began  the  move- 
ment that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  AAUP, 
has  quoted  a statement  that  he  wrote  in  1920,  long 
before  communism  on  the  campus  became  a lively 
issue: 

“Society  ...  is  not  getting  from  the  scholar  the 
particular  service  which  is  the  principal  raison 
d’etre  of  his  calling,  unless  it  gets  from  him  his 
honest  report  of  what  he  finds,  or  believes,  to  be 
true,  after  careful  study  of  the  problems  with  which 


he  deals.  Insofar,  then,  as  faculties  are  made  up  of 
men  whose  teachings  express,  not  the  results  of  their 
own  research  and  reflection  and  that  of  their  fellow- 
specialists,  but  rather  the  opinions  of  other  men — 
whether  holders  of  public  office  or  private  persons 
from  whom  endowments  are  received — just  so  far 
are  colleges  and  universities  perverted  from  their 
proper  function  ...” 

(His  statement  is  the  more  pertinent,  Professor 
Lovejoy  notes,  because  it  was  originally  the  basis 
of  “a  criticism  of  an  American  college  for  accepting 
from  a ‘capitalist’  an  endowment  for  a special  pro- 
fessorship to  be  devoted  to  showing  ‘the  fallacies  of 
socialism  and  kindred  theories  and  practices.’  I 
have  now  added  only  the  words  ‘holders  of  public 
office.’  ”) 

Let  us  quote  Professor  Lovejoy  at  some  length, 
as  he  looks  at  the  communist  teacher  today: 

“It  is  a very  simple  argument;  it  can  best  be  put, 
in  the  logician’s  fashion,  in  a series  of  numbered 
theorems: 

“1.  Freedom  of  inquiry,  of  opinion,  and  of  teach- 
ing in  universities  is  a prerequisite,  if  the  academic 
scholar  is  to  perform  the  proper  function  of  his 
profession. 

“2.  The  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
is  an  organization  whose  aim  is  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  in  this  country  of  a political  as  well 
as  an  economic  system  essentially  similar  to  that 
which  now  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

“3.  That  system  does  not  permit  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, of  opinion,  and  of  teaching,  either  in  or 
outside  of  universities;  in  it  the  political  govern- 
ment claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  dictate  to 
scholars  what  conclusions  they  must  accept,  or  at 
least  profess  to  accept,  even  on  questions  lying 
within  their  own  specialties — for  example,  in  philos- 
ophy, in  history,  in  aesthetics  and  literary  criticism, 
in  economics,  in  biology. 

“4.  A member  of  the  Communist  Party  is  there- 
fore engaged  in  a movement  which  has  already  ex- 
tinguished academic  freedom  in  many  countries  and 
would — if  it  were  successful  here — result  in  the 
abolition  of  such  freedom  in  American  universities. 

“5.  No  one,  therefore,  who  desires  to  maintain 


academic  freedom  in  America  can  consistently  favor 
that  movement,  or  give  indirect  assistance  to  it  by 
accepting  as  fit  members  of  the  faculties  of  uni- 
versities, persons  who  have  voluntarily  adhered  to 
an  organization  one  of  whose  aims  is  to  abolish 
academic  freedom. 

“Of  these  five  propositions,  the  first  is  one  of 
principle.  For  those  who  do  not  accept  it,  the  con- 
clusion does  not  follow.  The  argument  is  addressed 
only  to  those  who  do  accept  that  premise.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  propositions  are  state- 
ments of  fact.  I submit  that  they  cannot  be  honestly 
gainsaid  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
relevant  facts  . . . 

“It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  exclusion  of 
communist  teachers  would  itself  be  a restriction 
upon  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  teaching — viz.,  of 
the  opinion  and  teaching  that  intellectual  freedom 
should  be  abolished  in  and  outside  of  universities; 
and  that  it  is  self-contradictory  to  argue  for  the 
restriction  of  freedom  in  the  name  of  freedom.  The 
argument  has  a specious  air  of  logicality,  but  it  is 
in  fact  an  absurdity.  The  believer  in  the  indis- 
pensability of  freedom,  whether  academic  or  politi- 


cal, is  not  thereby  committed  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  facilitate  its  destruction,  by  placing 
its  enemies  in  strategic  positions  of  power,  prestige, 
or  influence  . . . The  conception  of  freedom  is  not 
one  which  implies  the  legitimacy  and  inevitability 
of  its  own  suicide.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a concep- 
tion which,  so  to  say,  defines  the  limit  of  its  own 
applicability;  what  it  implies  is  that  there  is  one 
kind  of  freedom  which  is  inadmissible — the  freedom 
to  destroy  freedom.  The  defender  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  is  not  morally  bound  to  enter 
the  fight  with  both  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  And 
those  who  would  deny  such  freedom  to  others,  if 
they  could,  have  no  moral  or  logical  basis  for  the 
claim  to  enjoy  the  freedom  which  they  would  deny . . . 

“In  the  professional  code  of  the  scholar,  the  man 
of  science,  the  teacher,  the  first  commandment  is: 
Thou  shalt  not  knowingly  misrepresent  facts,  nor 
tell  lies  to  students  or  to  the  public.  Those  who  not 
merely  sometimes  break  this  commandment,  but 
repudiate  any  obligation  to  respect  it,  are  obviously 
disqualified  for  membership  in  any  body  of  investi- 
gators and  teachers  which  maintains  the  elementary 
requirements  of  professional  integrity. 


“To  say  these  things  is  not  to  say  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  even  the  political  doctrines  of  commu- 
nism should  not  be  presented  and  freely  discussed 
within  academic  walls.  To  treat  them  simply  as 
‘dangerous  thought,’  with  which  students  should 
not  be  permitted  to  have  any  contact,  would  give 
rise  to  a plausible  suspicion  that  they  are  taboo 
because  they  would,  if  presented,  be  all  too  con- 
vincing; and  out  of  that  suspicion  young  Commu- 
nists are  bred.  These  doctrines,  moreover,  are  his- 
torical facts;  for  better  or  worse,  they  play  an 
immense  part  in  the  intellectual  and  political  con- 
troversies of  the  present  age.  To  deny  to  students 
means  of  learning  accurately  what  they  are,  and  of 
reaching  informed  judgments  about  them,  would 
be  to  fail  in  one  of  the  major  pedagogic  obligations 
of  a university — to  enable  students  to  understand 
the  world  in  which  they  will  live,  and  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  its  affairs  ...” 

If  every  communist  admitted  he  belonged  to  the 
party — or  if  the  public,  including  college  teachers 
and  administrators,  somehow  had  access  to  party 
membership  lists — such  a policy  might  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  apply.  In  practice,  of  course,  such  is  not  the 
case.  A two-pronged  danger  may  result;  (1)  we  may 
not  “spot”  all  Communists,  and  (2)  unless  we  are 
very  careful,  we  may  do  serious  injustice  to  persons 
who  are  not  Communists  at  all. 

What,  for  example,  constitutes  proof  of  Commu- 
nist Party  membership?  Does  refusal  to  take  a 
loyalty  oath?  (Many  raw-Communists,  as  a matter 
of  principle,  have  declined  to  subscribe  to  “dis- 
criminatory” oaths — oaths  required  of  one  group 
in  society,  e.g.,  teachers,  but  not  of  others.)  Does 


invoking  the  Fifth  Amendment?  Of  some  200  dis- 
missals from  college  and  university  faculties  in  the 
past  fifteen  years,  where  communism  was  an  issue, 
according  to  AAUP  records,  most  were  on  grounds 
such  as  these.  Only  a handful  of  teachers  were  in- 
controvertibly  proved,  either  by  their  own  admission 
or  by  other  hard  evidence,  to  be  Communist  Party 
members. 

Instead  of  relying  on  less-than-conclusive  evi- 
dence of  party  membership,  say  some  observers, 
we  would  be  wiser — and  the  results  would  be  surer — 
if  we  were  to  decide  each  case  by  determining 
whether  the  teacher  has  in  fact  violated  his  trust. 
Has  he  been  intellectually  dishonest?  Has  he  mis- 
stated facts?  Has  he  published  a distorted  bibli- 
ography? Has  he  preached  a party  line  in  his  class- 
room? By  such  a determination  we  would  be  able 
to  bar  the  practicing  Communist  from  our  campuses, 
along  with  all  others  guilty  of  academic  dishonesty 
or  charlatanry. 

How  can  the  facts  be  established? 

As  one  who  holds  a position  of  unusual  trust,  say 
most  educators  (including  the  teachers’  own  or- 
ganization, the  AAUP),  the  teacher  has  a special 
obligation:  if  responsible  persons  make  serious 
charges  against  his  professional  integrity  or  his  in- 
tellectual honesty,  he  should  be  willing  to  submit 
to  examination  by  his  colleagues.  If  his  answers  to 
the  charges  are  unsatisfactory — evasive,  or  not  in 
accord  with  evidence — formal  charges  should  be 
brought  against  him  and  an  academic  hearing,  con- 
ducted according  to  due  process,  should  be  held. 
Thus,  say  many  close  observers  of  the  academic 
scene,  society  can  be  sure  that  justice  is  done — 
both  to  itself  and  to  the  accused. 


Is  the  college  teacher’s  freedom 
in  any  real  jeopardy? 


How  free  is  the  college  teacher  today?  What 
are  his  prospects  for  tomorrow?  Either  here 
or  on  the  horizon,  are  there  any  serious 
threats  to  his  freedom,  besides  those  threats  to  the 
freedom  of  us  all? 

Any  reader  of  history  knows  that  it  is  wise  to 
adopt  the  view  that  freedom  is  always  in  jeopardy. 
With  such  a view,  one  is  likely  to  maintain  safe- 


guards. Without  safeguards,  freedom  is  sure  to  be 
eroded  and  soon  lost. 

So  it  is  with  the  special  freedom  of  the  college 
teacher — the  freedom  of  ideas  on  which  our  civiliza- 
tion banks  so  much. 

Periodically,  this  freedom  is  buffeted  heavily.  In 
part  of  the  past  decade,  the  weather  was  particular- 
ly stormy.  College  teachers  were  singled  out  for 


Are  matters  of  academic  freedom  easy 

Try  handling  some  of  these 


You  are 

a college  president. 

Your  college  is  your  life.  You  have 
thrown  every  talent  you  possess  into 
its  development.  No  use  being  mod- 
est about  it:  your  achievements 
have  been  great. 

The  faculty  has  been  strength- 
ened immeasurably.  The  student 
body  has  grown  not  only  in  size  but 
in  academic  quality  and  aptitude. 
The  campus  itself — dormitories,  lab- 
oratories, classroom  buildings — 
would  hardly  be  recognized  by  any- 
one who  hasn’t  seen  it  since  before 
you  took  over. 

Your  greatest  ambition  is  yet  to 
be  realized:  the  construction  of  a 
new  library.  But  at  last  it  seems  to 
be  in  sight.  Its  principal  donor,  a 
wealthy  man  whom  you  have  culti- 
vated for  years,  has  only  the  techni- 
calities— but  what  important  tech- 
nicalities!— to  complete:  assigning 
to  the  college  a large  block  of  secur- 
ities which,  when  sold,  will  provide 
the  necessary  $3,000,000. 

This  afternoon,  a newspaper  re- 
porter stopped  you  as  you  crossed 
the  campus.  “Is  it  true,”  he  asked, 
“that  John  X,  of  your  economics 
department,  is  about  to  appear  on 
coast-to-coast  television  advocating 
deficit  spending  as  a cornerstone  of 
federal  fiscal  policy?  I’d  like  to  do 
an  advance  story  about  it,  with  your 
comments.” 

You  were  not  sidestepping  the 
question  when  you  told  the  reporter 
you  did  not  know.  To  tell  the  truth, 
you  had  never  met  John  X,  unless 
it  had  been  for  a moment  or  two  of 
small-talk  at  a faculty  tea.  On  a 
faculty  numbering  several  hundred, 
there  are  bound  to  be  many  whom 
you  know  so  slightly  that  you  might 
not  recognize  them  if  they  passed 
you  on  the  street. 

Deficit  spending!  Only  last  night. 


your  wealthy  library-donor  held 
forth  for  two  hours  at  the  dinner 
table  on  the  immorality  of  it.  By 
the  end  of  the  evening,  his  words 
were  almost  choleric.  He  phoned  this 
morning  to  apologize.  “It’s  the  one 
subject  I get  rabid  about,”  he  said. 
“Thank  heavens  you’re  not  teaching 
that  sort  of  thing  on  your  campus.” 

You  had  your  secretary  discreetly 
check:  John  X’s  telecast  is  sched- 
uled for  next  week.  It  will  be  at 
least  two  months  before  you  get 
those  library  funds.  There  is  John 
X’s  extension  number,  and  there  is 
the  telephone.  And  there  are  your 
lifetime’s  dreams. 

Should  you  . . .? 

You  are 

a university  scientist. 

You  are  deeply  involved  in  highly 
complex  research.  Not  only  the 
equipment  you  use,  but  also  the 
laboratory  assistance  you  require, 
is  expensive.  The  cost  is  far  more 
than  the  budget  of  your  university 
department  could  afford  to  pay. 

So,  like  many  of  your  colleagues, 
you  depend  upon  a governmental 
agency  for  most  of  your  financial 
support.  Its  research  grants  and 
contracts  make  your  work  possible. 

But  now,  as  a result  of  your 
studies  and  experiments,  you  have 
come  to  a conclusion  that  is  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  which 
forms  the  official  policy  of  the 
agency  that  finances  you — a policy 
that  potentially  affects  the  welfare 
of  every  citizen. 

You  have  outlined,  and  docu- 
mented, your  conclusion  forcefully, 
in  confidential  memoranda.  Re- 
sponsible officials  believe  you  are 
mistaken;  you  are  certain  you  are 
not.  The  disagreement  is  profound. 
Clearly  the  government  will  not 
accept  your  view.  Yet  you  are  con- 


vinced that  it  is  so  vital  to  your 
country’s  welfare  that  you  should 
not  keep  it  to  yourself. 

You  are  a man  of  more  than  one 
heavy  responsibility,  and  you  feel 
them  keenly.  You  are,  of  course,  re- 
sponsible to  your  university.  You 
have  a responsibility  to  your  col- 
leagues, many  of  whose  work  is 
financed  similarly  to  yours.  You  are, 
naturally,  responsible  to  your  coun- 
try. You  bear  the  responsibility  of  a 
teacher,  who  is  expected  to  hold 
back  no  knowledge  from  his  stu- 
dents. You  have  a responsibility  to 
your  own  career.  And  you  feel  a 
responsibility  to  the  people  you  see 
on  the  street,  whom  you  know  your 
knowledge  affects. 

Loyalties,  conscience,  lifetime  fi- 
nancial considerations:  your  di- 

lemma has  many  horns. 

Should  you  . . .? 

You  are 

a business  man. 

You  make  toothpaste.  It  is  good 
toothpaste.  You  maintain  a research 
department,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  keep  it  that  way. 

A disturbing  rumor  reached  you 
this  morning.  Actually,  it’s  more 
than  a rumor;  you  could  class  it  as 
a well-founded  report.  The  dental 
school  of  a famous  university  is 
about  to  publish  the  results  of  a 
study  of  toothpastes.  And,  if  your 
informant  had  the  facts  straight,  it 
can  do  nothing  but  harm  to  your 
current  selling  campaign. 

You  know  the  dean  of  the  dental 
school  quite  well.  Your  company, 
as  part  of  its  policy  of  supporting 
good  works  in  dental  science,  has 
been  a regular  and  substantial  con- 
tributor to  the  school’s  development 
fund. 

It’s  not  as  if  you  were  thinking  of 
suppressing  anything;  your  record 


to  solve? 
problems. 

of  turning  out  a good  product — the 
best  you  know — is  ample  proof  of 
that.  But  if  that  report  were  to 
come  out  now,  in  the  midst  of  your 
campaign,  it  could  be  ruinous.  A 
few  months  from  now,  and  no  harm 
would  be  done. 

Would  there  be  anything  wrong 
if  you  . . .? 

Your  daughter 
is  at  State. 

You’re  proud  of  her;  first  in  her 
class  at  high  school;  pretty  girl; 
popular;  extraordinarily  sensible, 
in  spite  of  having  lots  of  things  to 
turn  her  head. 

It  was  hard  to  send  her  off  to  the 
university  last  fall.  She  had  never 
been  away  from  the  family  for  more 
than  a day  or  two  at  a time.  But 
you  had  to  cut  the  apron-strings. 
And  no  experience  is  a better  teacher 
than  going  away  to  college. 

You  got  a letter  from  her  this 
morning.  Chatty,  breezy,  a bit  sassy 
in  a delightful  way.  You  smiled  as 
you  read  her  youthful  jargon.  She 
delights  in  using  it  on  you,  because 
she  remembers  how  you  grimaced 
in  mock  horror  whenever  you  heard 
it  around  the  house. 

Even  so,  you  turned  cold  when 
you  came  to  the  paragraph  about 
the  sociology  class.  The  so-called 
scientific  survey  that  the  professor 
had  made  of  the  sexual  behavior  of 
teen-agers.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
Margie  is  being  taught  at  State? 
You’re  no  prude,  but  ...  You  know 
a member  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  state  legislature. 
Should  you  . . .?  And  on  the  coffee 
table  is  the  letter  that  came  yester- 
day from  the  fund-raising  office  at 
State;  you  were  planning  to  write  a 
modest  check  tonight.  To  support 
more  sociology  professors  and  their 
scientific  surveys?  Should  you  . . .? 


special  criticism  if  they  did  not  conform  to  popular 
patterns  of  thought.  They,  and  often  they  alone, 
were  required  to  take  oaths  of  loyalty — as  if  teach- 
ers, somehow,  were  uniquely  suspect. 

There  was  widespread  misunderstanding  of  the 
teacher’s  role,  as  defined  by  one  university  presi- 
dent: 

“It  is  inconceivable  . . . that  there  can  exist  a true 
community  of  scholars  without  a diversity  of  views 
and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  their  expression 
...  To  have  a diversity  of  views,  it  is  essential  that 
we  as  individuals  be  willing  to  extend  to  our  col- 
leagues, to  our  students,  and  to  members  of  the  com- 
munity the  privilege  of  presenting  opinions  which 
may,  in  fact,  be  in  sharp  conflict  with  those  which 
we  espouse.  To  have  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  it  is 
essential  that  we  accord  to  such  diverse  views  the 
same  respect,  the  same  attentive  consideration,  that 
we  grant  to  those  who  express  opinions  with  which 
we  are  in  basic  agreement.” 

The  storm  of  the  ’50’s  was  nationwide.  It  was 
felt  on  every  campus.  Today’s  storms  are 
local;  some  campuses  measure  the  threat  to 
their  teachers’  freedom  at  hurricane  force,  while 
others  feel  hardly  a breeze. 

Hence,  the  present — relatively  calm — is  a good 
time  for  assessing  the  values  of  academic  freedom, 
and  for  appreciating  them.  The  future  is  certain  to 
bring  more  threats,  and  the  understanding  that  we 
can  build  today  may  stand  us  in  good  stead,  then. 
What  is  the  likely  nature  of  tomorrow’s  threats? 
“It  is  my  sincere  impression  that  the  faculties  of 
our  universities  have  never  enjoyed  a greater  lati- 
tude of  intellectual  freedom  than  they  do  today,” 
says  the  president  of  an  institution  noted  for  its 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and  freedom.  “But 
this  is  a judgment  relative  only  to  the  past. 

“The  search  for  truth  has  no  ending.  The  need  to 
seek  truth  for  its  own  sake  must  constantly  be  de- 
fended. Again  and  again  we  shall  have  to  insist 
upon  the  right  to  express  unorthodox  views  reached 
through  honest  and  competent  study. 

“Today  the  physical  sciences  offer  safe  ground  for 
speculation.  We  appear  to  have  made  our  peace 
with  biology,  even  with  the  rather  appalling  im- 
plications of  modern  genetics. 

“Now  it  is  the  social  sciences  that  have  entered 
the  arena.  These  are  young  sciences,  and  they  are 
difficult.  But  the  issues  involved — the  positions 
taken  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  economic 
growth,  the  tax  structure,  deficit  financing,  the  laws 


affecting  labor  and  management,  automation,  social 
welfare,  or  foreign  aid — are  of  enormous  conse- 
quence to  all  the  people  of  this  country.  If  the  critics 
of  our  universities  feel  strongly  on  these  questions, 
it  is  because  rightly  or  wrongly  they  have  identi- 
fied particular  solutions  uniquely  with  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  democracy.  All  else  must  then  be 
heresy.” 

Opposition  to  such  “heresy” — and  hence  to  aca- 
demic freedom — is  certain  to  come. 

In  the  future,  as  at  present,  the  concept  of  aca- 
demic freedom  will  be  far  from  uncomplicated. 
Applying  its  principles  in  specific  cases  rarely 
will  be  easy.  Almost  never  will  the  facts  be  all  white 
or  all  black;  rather,  the  picture  that  they  form  is 
more  likely  to  be  painted  in  tones  of  gray. 

To  forget  this,  in  one’s  haste  to  judge  the  right- 
ness or  wrongness  of  a case,  will  be  to  expose  oneself 


to  the  danger  of  acting  injudiciously — and  of  com- 
mitting injustice. 

The  subtleties  and  complexities  found  in  the  gray 
areas  will  be  endless.  Even  the  scope  of  academic 
freedom  will  be  involved.  Should  its  privileges,  for 
example,  apply  only  to  faculty  members?  Or  should 
they  extend  to  students,  as  well?  Should  students, 
as  well  as  faculty  members,  be  free  to  invite  con- 
troversial outsiders  to  the  campus  to  address  them? 
And  so  on  and  on. 

The  educated  alumnus  and  alumna,  faced  with 
specific  issues  involving  academic  freedom,  may 
well  ponder  these  and  other  questions  in  years  to 
come.  Legislators,  regents,  trustees,  college  ad- 
ministrators, students,  and  faculty  members  will  be 
pondering  them,  also.  They  will  look  to  the  alumnus 
and  alumna  for  understanding  and — if  the  cause  be 
just — for  support.  Let  no  reader  underestimate  the 
difficulty — or  the  importance— of  his  role. 


“What  Right 
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